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Coming through with Rye... 






























for Russia?! 


Our Russian allies are victorious... now. But three 

years ago Hitler’s hordes were in Russia’s front yard. 
Russian defeat seemed imminent. Russia needed fightin’ 
food—and fast. Could the United States lend a hand? 
Could the United States quickly supply enormous 


quantities of rye flour? 


Then Lend-Lease came to Pillsbury’s War Supply 
Department . . . Pillsbury agreed to supply millions of 
pounds—and got the rye rolling at once. And for the next 
three years, heavily laden transports came through... 
through sub-infested waters on the chilly Murmansk 
route, and through treacherous Northern Pacific 


seas to Vladivostok. 


At every opportunity, here at Pillsbury, we have come 
through for the armed services of our nation and our 
allies, And thanks to enormous milling capacity, 
for great stores of vital grains, we’ve managed 

to lend a much-needed hand to the thousands of 
patriotic American bakers who are working 

day and night to keep the home 


fron ating! 
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Hou can 
16 POUNDS 
of MULTIWALLS 





a average 100-lb.-capacity Multiwall Paper Bag is 
only 8/10 of a pound in weight. Only 16 lbs. of Multi- 
wall bags, therefore, are required to carry and protect 
a full ton of material. 


These figures hold an important story of Multiwall 
packaging efficiency and economy. They also indicate 
the strength and toughness of the paper of these bags. 
This paper is made according to exacting specifications 
and must pass exhaustive tests concerning strength, 
flexibility, and moisture resistance. 


Multiwall design is another reason for Multiwall 
stamina and efficiency. Bags are constructed of several 
plies made in tube form so that each bears its share 
of the burden. 


ADDITIONAL MULTIWALL ECONOMIES 


Multiwall Paper Bags are tight and sift-proof. They help 
keep storerooms tidy. And, because materials do not 


St.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 








New Orleans, La. 





Dallas, Texas 


Franklin, Va. 






readily cling to their smooth interior walls, they empty 


quickly and cleanly . . . cut retention losses to a 


minimum. 


St. Regis bag filling machines and methods offer still 
another worthwhile economy. Results have shown that 
these machines definitely speed filling operations, re- 
duce labor and equipment costs, and release man- 
power for other jobs. 


To find out how Multiwall Bags and bag-filling sys- 
tems can be advantageously applied to your business, 
write or call your nearest St. Regis office TODAY. 






MULTIPLY PROTECTION * MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


No. Kansas City, Mo. 
Nazareth, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Denver, Colo. 


Seattle, Wash. 
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Goad Bread Comes 
Easy with Jimenrle 
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Our wheat buyers make it easy for 
the millers by getting the best wheat 
from a wide area. 


The millers make it easy for the 
Laboratory by making the flour ex- 


actly as requested. 


Together, the processors of Ismerta 
make your job easier ... give you a 


dependable standard of flour ex- 
F LO U R cellence. 
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THE IsmEeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. \ 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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\¢ HEN you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 


type is best for your particular use— 





cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


Whatever 'S the waterproof. 


7; Bemis is a leading producer of all 
B E eT B AG z OR YOUR USE types of flour bags and consequently has 


we m ak e it f no reason to high-pressure you toward 
sales - any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
















for your use, you may be sure that their 
analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 
...we make it. 


Yor 
59) 2 
"y Compan 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago + Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell - Houston + Indianapolis 

Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville + Memphis + Minneapolis 

Mobile » New Orleans + New York Cify - Norfolk + Oklahoma City 

Omaha + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Lovis - Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 


SETTER BAGS GING E18 5.6 







oe East Pepperell, Mass. 
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KELLYS FAMOUS” 


Viore Famous Than Ever 








Throughout the years of war when 
it would have been easier at times 
to pay less attention to Kelly's 
Famous and more to other things, 


Flour Milling Capacit i 
oe ee ee the quality and reputation of this 


5000. Sacks 
Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels The devotion of the Kelly person- 
nel to these high quality standards 
is your best assurance of continu- 


fine flour continued to gain. 










ous and complete satisfaction with 
WIM KELLY 7 ; 
M MAINE J. \ Kelly . Famous. 








“the WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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British Flour Importers Look for 
Continued Government Control 


London, England. — Letters re- 
ceived from A. H. Bailey, of the 
Toronto office of The Northwestern 
Miller, continually refer to the eager 
desire on the part of the Canadian 
milling industry to return to direct 
trading with the importers of the 


United Kingdom. It is realized by 
all that in view of the dire world 
shortages the 


British government 


must continue to be the sole buyer 
for the United Kingdom for some 
considerable time, but the lost iden- 
tity of Canadian flour by its being 
mixed in with the British millers’ 
grist is a matter of deep concern 
to the Canadian millers. They would 
also like the flour distributed through 
the importers, according to the meth- 
od in force generally until the ‘‘mix- 


ing in’ order was introduced, when 
only the Scottish importers were 
allowed to continue direct distribu- 
tion to their customers. 

Last year the National Association 
of Flour Importers established a post- 
war reconstruction committee. That 
committee has placed before the gov- 
ernment its views as to the man- 
ner in which unwinding of control 
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should operate. It has answereq 
many questions and considered jos. 
sible contingencies in trading yp. 
der postwar conditions. 
Apparently there is a good deal of 
speculation among Canadian millers 
in respect of postwar trading, anq 
in order to keep them informed as ty, 
the trend of opinion prevailing 
among leading flour importers the 
London office of The Northwesterp 
Miller made some special inquiries, 
Although most of those approached 
do not wish their identity disclosed 
their replies will be of considerab; 
interest to Canadian millers. One 
leading London importer said: 


Long Period of Control 


“Negotiations for the decontro 
have been going on for some tim, 
and Canadian millers have bee; kept 
well advised, through official sources 
of progress. With regard to ship. 
ment under mill brands, this would 


be of no advantage whatever io th 
Canadian miller as, under present 
conditions, no one knows to what 
destination the flour will be sen 


when it is shipped, and until the jn. 
porters get freedom again it would 
be quite useless to have tl} full 
brands on the bags. It is the con. 
sidered opinion of the trade in Lon. 
don that control must go on for 
several years to come.” 

Another London importer expressed 
the view that there is no possibility 
of a return to normal trading whik 
the feeding of Europe is such an 
urgent matter, nor while the Japa- 
nese war continues. As to the re- 
turn to shipping under mill brands, 
he considered this very unlikely and 
would serve no purpose while th 
mixing in at the mill continues. In- 
porters are working constantly t 
get back to handling Canadian flour 
as they did previous to the mixing 
order. This worked very well un- 
der control and if this method of 
handling Canadian flour could be re- 
stored, it would enable Canadian 
flour to regain its identity. 

Said a third well-informed inm- 
porter respecting movements towards 
decontrol and the restoration of mill 
brands: “I can appreciate that with 
the end of the European war ever) 
one begins to think of a quick return 
to something approaching normality 
It is a bit like the housewife whos 
reaction to VE day was ‘no mort 
queues,’ but the housewife was not 
in a position, perhaps, to know that 
the year or two following cessation 
of hostilities will present difficulties 
of supply and demand against which 
the war period would appear rela- 
tively simple. The big increase in 
demands for cereals and cerea! prod- 
ucts, from liberated and conquered 
countries, can only be met by ex: 
porting countries until these combat 
zones have had a full year ‘o re 
habilitate their agriculture. The ex- 
tent to which these demands can be 
fulfilled is limited by the bott!eneck 
of shipping and loading facililies al 
the ports as far as cereals are con- 


cerned, with the added _ bott!eneck 
of production in regard to cereal 
products. 


Australian Crop Failure 
“The failure last year of the Aus- 
tralian wheat crop is common know!- 
edge; as a consequence the onus Ol 
supply has fallen heavily on North 
America this year. For the next 12 
months no efforts will be required 
to promote the export of Canadian 
flour as every bag the Canadian nill- 
ers can mill will be required, but 
production has been handicapp‘ 1 by 
lack of labor. There is a seasonal 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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PRODUCTS OF THE NATION 
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WITHDRAWING ODT 17, NOV. 1 
TO CREATE PRICE PROBLEMS 


American Bakers Association Appeal for Continuation of 


ODT Regulations Is 


Refused—Chain Store Bakers 


Bread Prices Likely to Be Raised 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. 


will disappear Nov. 

tion Cc 

der 17 

this order, the American Bakers 


One of the major props to War Food Order No. 1 
1 with the revocation of Office of Defense Transporta- 
ntrol over truck mileage and frequency of deliveries under ODT Or- 

When it was learned that the government agency intended to drop 
s Association wrote to Secretary of Agricul- 


ture Clinton P. Anderson and officials of ODT pointing out the importance 
of this order to the bread price structure and asking that it be retained until 


postwat conditions were clarified 


all controls. 


However, ODT officials were un- 


able to concur in the association’s 
recommendations and the controls 
under ODT 17 will expire Nov. 1. 
While responsible officials of the bak- 
ing industry are hopeful that bread 
companies will receive their new 
freedom with restraint, it is feared 


in some quarters that should a slump 
in baking volume occur there will 
be extreme pressure to step up deliv- 
eries to the prewar levels. 


WFO-1 Continues 


The loosening of delivery controls 
places a heavier burden on WFO-1 
which will remain in force as long as 
price control is continued. Nathan 
Koenig, special assistant to Secretary 
Anderson, said last week that he was 
sympathetic with the appeal directed 
to the government agencies by the 
ABA but he realized that bakers were 


but one of many industries affected 
by delivery restrictions and that it 
was probably unfair to think that 
this ODT order could be continued 
solely for the benefit of the baking 
industry. However, he said that Mr. 
Anderson would retain WFO-1 as 


the price problem remained. 


long as 


With the brunt of baking industry 
control placed against WFO-1, the 
matter of compliance on the part of 
the baking industry becomes of 
greater importance. Informal agree- 
ments on the part of bakers in any 
community to limit delivery opera- 
tions will ones meet with the dis- 
favor of the Department of Justice 
Whose antitrust law officials are pre- 
pared to stamp out any illegal prac- 
Ices, 

Postwar Planning 

In some quarters there is a dis- 
position to criticize the baking indus- 
try for a failure to have ready a 
blueprint of a postwar plan which 
Would have provided relief from the 
dangers inherent in the abuses which 
‘xisted before government controls 
Were imposed. Upon close examina- 


on these criticisms prove unfounded. 
The best minds of the industry have 
been trying to formulate a construc- 
lve program for many months and 
have recognized that the two major 
government control orders were re- 
sponsible for the profitable conditions 
in the wholesale industry, even in face 
of shortages of major ingredients. At 
the same time it was clearly under- 
stood that it would be impossible for 
the baking industry to continue to 
have the protection of these economy- 
senerating orders without price con- 





and evidence warranted the 


removal of 





trol and that it would be illegal for 
the industry to voluntarily continue 
the controls upon its own initiative. 
The loss of potential delivery econ- 
omies comes at an extremely unfor- 
tunate time for the baking industry. 
Sugar and essential fats probably will 
continue to be in tight supply for 
some months to come and may, of 
themselves, provide a check on ex- 
panded delivery service. Condition 
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Major Prop to Bakery Profits Ends 





of motor vehicle equipment will also 
be a deterring factor to increased de- 
liveries. Truck tires will be available, 
but not in such free supply as to 
permit deliveries on basis of prewar 
levels. 
No Peace for Bakers 

As the other food industries go 
into the postwar world with a general 
relaxation of controls, the baking in- 
dustry still is faced with the most 
onerous of all conditions, that of 
basic ingredient shortages. At a 
time when all other competing food 
processors are able to put their best 
forward, the baker may find that he 
will have to continue with a de- 
teriorated product to hold his volume. 

Not only will the baker be faced 
with the necessity of maintaining 
production volume, but he will be 
pressed by the retailer to pass on 
every economy so that the retailer 
will be able to maintain his profit 
margin in face of declining volume. 
OPA food price officials believe that 
the retail grocery price problem may 
become a critical one this fall. It is 
pointed out that a number of lines, 
such as dry grocery products, are 
priced very tightly and, if volume de- 
clines as is expected, the retailer will 
ask for price relief. While asking 
for relief from OPA he also may be 
expected to demand of his suppliers 
special treatment to help him absorb 
losses on narrowly priced lines. 





Latin-American Buying Interest 
Feature of Current Export Trade 


New York, N. Y.—Reports of con- 
siderable export interest in flour from 
several Central American countries 
were widespread in the flour trade in 
the past week. 

Most of the 
American business that has_ been 
done has been going through the 
usual export channels. However, 
the Chilean government is rumored 
to have made some emergency pur- 
chases, although this could not be 
confirmed at Chilean sources in the 
United States and is believed in ex- 
port circles to have originated as a 
result of Bolivian inquiries for ship- 
ment through Chilean ports. 

The Bolivian business is 
negotiation and the amount is indi- 
cated to be around 220,000 sacks. 
Early this week the sales had not 
been fully completed, however. 

Another government sponsored in- 
quiry came from the French Colonial 
Purchasing Mission for shipment to 
French Indo-China. In this instance 
loading is scheduled for Sept. 5 at 
San Francisco. Because of the near- 
by shipping date, required because 
of the availability of cargo space at 
that time, this inquiry was widely 
distributed among millers outside the 
Pacific coast. Many mills could not 
make offers because of the early 
shipping date and heavy commit- 
ments already on their books. How- 
ever, it is understood that most of 
the buying to fill this requirement 
has been accomplished. 

Some millers also report inquiries 
from their Brazilian connections re- 
cently, and the end of the lend-lease 
program has revived interest in the 
possibility of imports into the French 
West Indies through regular com- 
mercial channels. 


Central and South 


under 


Among the export inquiries this 
week which are apparently receiv- 
ing attention from only about 8 to 
10 mills in the Southwest are the 
Indo-China inquiry, a query from a 
large steamship line for offerings 
through to the end of the year for 
Central and South American use, 
and another inquiry from Mexico, 
indicating that the demand last week 
from that quarter was not satisfied. 


Most of the inquiries are for 10 
to 11% protein flour and .50 to .55 
ash. 


The considerable activity lately in 
Latin-American markets is attribut- 
ed to several factors. The flour sub- 
sidy makes U. S. flour relatively more 
attractive than world market wheat 
purchases in some areas where home 
flour milling is an important factor. 
For example, a Colombian flour mill- 
ing company not long ago imported 
substantial amounts of flour for dis- 
tribution through its branches. This 
condition also has tended to spread 
flour export business more widely 
over mills in all sections of the U. S. 
Furthermore, the higher wartime in- 
comes of Latin-American countries 
have raised living standards and 
boosted the consumption of flour as 
a result. 

The Mexican government continued 
to inquire for flour this week from 
Southwestern mills, with the quan- 
tity involved somewhat uncertain. It 
appears that the Mexican purchasing 
agents were not able to obtain all 
the flour they needed last week, with 
sales estimated at probably less than 
100,000 sacks in that period, about 
half the amount reported to be sought 
by the buyer. 

While many mills were completely 

(Continued on page 37.) 


Commingled Grains 
Exempted from 
Mark-up Notations 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has amended its 
requirement for notations on invoices 
for grains to eliminate sales of com- 
mingled grains made under FPR 2, 
section 2.3. The amendment will be 
issued within a few days. 

Meanwhile, grain trade circles re- 
port concern over the entire require- 
ments of notations of mark-ups with 
invoices. OPA attorneys say that 
there was no way in which they 
could cover all transit movement af- 
fected by these amendments, but they 
point out a saving clause in the 
amendments which permits sellers’ 
mark-up notations to follow with con- 
firmation. 

Concerning notations of 
sellers on invoices of grains, OPA 
price officials point out that when 
grains are not selling at ceiling prices 
notation of margins on invoices is 
not required. The purpose of this 
amendment was to check the practice 
of cross selling in which, in a number 
of instances of tight supply, the com- 
modity moved to purchasers with all 
legal margins added. 


class of 


Complaints have been received 
from feed manufacturers that abnor- 
mal distributive trade margin appli- 
cation was taking place. Grain trade 
officials have refused to protest this 
requirement, inasmuch as it was de- 
signed to check an alleged abusive 
practice. However, it imposes on 
buyers a considerable amount of de- 
tailed work in securing margin nota- 
tions by previous sellers on carlot 
receipts which were in transit at time 
this amendment was put into effect. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mill Workers Seek 
Revision of Wage 
Schedule 


Kansas City, Mo.—Representatives 
of Missouri flour mills and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Grain Processors, 
A.F.L., agreed recently that the War 
Labor Board wage bracket for mill 
workers should be revised. 


A three-member panel of the re- 
gional board met in response to a 
plea that the bracket set up in April, 
1943, was “unrealistic” and out of 
date.. It was agreed the grain proces- 
sors’ union would submit recommen- 
dations for changes in the wage 
bracket within 30 days and repre- 
sentatives of management would go 
over the proposals. 

J. A. Leveridge, business agent of 
Local 18852 of the union, said that 
low rates prevailed because only the 
small interior mills answered the 
questionnaire from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which made the sur- 
vey on which the wage bracket was 
based. The WLB rate for mill- 
wrights, he said, was 70c, but some 
mills have paid $1 an hour for years. 
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UNRRA Slated to Replace Lend-Lease 


WHEAT, FLOUR TO BE MAJOR 
FOOD PURCHASES BY AGENCY 


oiuiailinsenis 
Congress Will Be Asked to Appropriate Billion Dollar 
Fund for Program; Increase in Supplies Sched- 
uled for Philippines, China 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington,.D. C.—The loss of a 
purchasing factor in the flour trade, 
through the official ending of the 
lend-lease program, probably will be 
replaced promptly by renewed activi- 
ties of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. It is 
expected that Congress will be asked 
to appropriate funds for our partici- 
pation in UNRRA when it convenes 
here next week. 

Wheat and flour will be the two 
major food items which will be pur- 
chased by UNRRA. The ratio be- 
tween these two items will depend 
largely upon local factors in areas 
in which the agency operates. 

Since the meeting of the UNRRA 
council in London where William 
Clayton, envoy of the State Depart- 
ment, stated that this country was 
prepared to appropriate 1% of its 
national income for the coming year 
—estimated at approximately $1,000,- 
000,000—two more nations have been 
added to the list of those eligible 
for relief from UNRRA. 

Italy has been admitted for relief 
and is slated for a program equiva- 
lent to 75,000,000 bus of wheat, with 
every indication that wheat will as- 
sume the major portion of that pro- 
posal. Austria also has been ap- 
proved for relief grants but its de- 


tailed requirements have not been 
determined. 
The fact that Mr. Clayton, rank- 


policy man in the 
State Department, was in London 
at the time of the announcement 
about the end of lend-lease leads to 
the suspicion that the amazement 
expressed by British officials over 
the announcement may have been 
exaggerated. It is puzzling to ob- 
servers here that statesmen either 
here or in England failed to see that 
eventuality. Administration officials, 
from the President on down, have 
declared on many occasions that lend- 
lease was strictly a war emergency 
arrangement and it would be aban- 
doned with the coming of peace. 


ing commercial 


to Buy Wheat 

Lend-lease credits in France and 
Belgium can be translated into dollar 
credits to buy supplies in this coun- 
try. Negotiations for the purchase 
of wheat are now under way be- 
tween France and the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Similar financial assets 
are available for Belgium which also 
has a lend-lease balance to its credit 
in this country. 

Great Britain is the hardest hit 
of all European countries. It is sus- 
pected that preliminary financial ar- 
rangements for credits have been ex- 
plored and it may not be too long 
before trade between the United 
States and Great Britain will be re- 
sumed on the basis of arrangements 
recommended by Mr. Clayton. 

In the meantime, UNRRA appears 


France 


to be one of the main channels 
through which government procure- 
ment policy will be directed for flour, 
wheat and cereal products. If Con- 
gress affirms the Clayton pledge of 
financial aid, it is predicted that 
UNRRA will be in the wheat and 
flour market for at least another 
year. The emphasis upon Europe is 
expected to decline and the pro- 
grams in the Philippines and China 
may be expanded. 


Delays in UNRRA Buying 


Procurement of flour by UNRRA 
has been stymied in each quarter of 
this year by the inability or reluc- 
tance of officials in the Department 
of Agriculture to fill the relief agen- 
cy’s requisitions. For a long period 
of uncertainty over the subsidy pro- 
gram for the 1945-46 fiscal year, 
flour mills were unwilling to take 
UNRRA commitments. Since the 
subsidy obstacle has been removed, 
there continues to be several de- 
lays in completing UNRRA orders. 

The inability to obtain transport 
facilities and the shortage of labor 
at mills are among explanations ad- 
vanced by Agriculture Department 


procurement officials, UNRRA 
spokesmen say. 
JNRRA officials also reveal that 


the procurement mechanism is awk- 
ward in that its requisitions are sub- 
ject to approval at Foreign Econom- 


ic Administration before Department 
of Agriculture procurement officers 
can act. It is admitted in outside 
circles, however, that the UNRRA 
procurement procedure is not geared 
to efficient operation and that the 
intricacies of governmental red tape 
between agencies retards deliveries 
of contracts and often causes dis- 
location of shipping arrangements. 
All these inefficiencies are inexcusa- 
ble and should be corrected, observ- 
ers say, but hasten to exonerate 
UNRRA from responsibility. 

If UNRRA is to be the substan- 
tial source of relief procurement it 
is predicted that some changes will 
have to be made in its present meth- 
od of procurement. UNRRA officials 
say that these conditions are not al- 
ways true in their dealing with oth- 
er agencies. For example, their deals 
through CCC leave little to be de- 
sired. UNRRA officials state that 
C. C. Farrington, William McArthur 
and J. E. Tripp have responded with 
complete understanding of UNRRA 
problems and have completed their 
part of the responsibilities with dis- 
patch and competence. An outsider, 
commenting on this condition, said 
it reflected the thoroughness with 
which Under-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture J. B. Hutson had organized 
CCC when that agency was his spe- 
cial project. 


Large Fourth Quarter Program 


UNRRA officials say that their 
peak of flour buying for European 
nations was reached in the third 


quarter of 1945 when it moved 160,- 
000,000 Ibs of flour. Part of this 
total was obtained from army stocks 
or contracts. Fourth quarter flour 
procurement will amount to approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 lbs which will 
represent army flour in part. How- 
ever, UNRRA officials say that allo- 
cation is being tightened and there 


is some doubt that FEA will ap- 
prove this allocation. Top policy 
concerning relief is cloudy at this 


time, although the President spoke 
with clarity when he said that Ry. 
ropean need is great and would be 
provided. 

In supporting opinions t h a; 
UNRRA activity would be consequen. 
tial for at least another year, of. 
ficials at that agency relate numer. 
ous substantial demands. The Ry. 
sian program for relief is one, 4). 
though that program has been pared 
down from the original request fo, 
$700,000,000 aid. UNRRA officials 
say that this revision represents 
monetary adjustment rather than 
one of volume. On examination of 
the Russian request it was pointed 
out that Russian estimates were 
based on a higher price level than 
actually prevails. 

Balancing a decline in European 
activities of UNRRA, which are cy. 
rently proceeding at peak levels, ip. 
dexed by wheat shipments of more 
than 6,000,000 bus monthly, is an 
expected increase in the Pacific area. 
principally China and the Philippines 
Token UNRRA shipments have 4l- 
ready moved and the present UNRRA 
Philippine program for food and 
medicine is only $1,000,000. 

Rice will be the top food priority 
for China with wheat and flour sub- 
stituted if rice supplies, expected to 
be obtained in Thailand, do not mate. 
rialize. The ratio between wheat and 
flour for China will depend on mill- 
ing facilities at ports where relief 
supplies will be landed. Hong Kong 
milling facilities are expected to be 
in good condition and may be a 
consequential factor in determining 
nature of our relief shipments. 

Congressional criticism of UNRRA 
operations has broken out prior to 
the resumption of the recessed ses- 
sion and before a new grant of 
UNRRA funds is forthcoming an 
airing of UNRRA activities will be 
expected. A_ private accounting 
firm reported to the UNRRA coun- 
cil that its books of account wer 
in confused condition. 





MILLING WHEAT EXPECTED TO STRENGTHEN 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Kansas State College 


Written especially for 
The Northwestern Miller 


The end of the war probably will 
cause farmers to sell wheat more 
freely, and movement from farms 
during the fall months may be larger 
than during corresponding periods 
of the war years. Quotations on dis- 
tant futures will reflect the uncer- 
tainties of the reconversion period, 
and premiums may fluctuate in an 
unusual manner, but prices of or- 
dinary milling wheat are expected to 
strengthen rather than decline. 

Wheat and flour requirements will 
continue to be unusually large. Pur- 
chases of flour for the armed forces 
may be curtailed and smaller quan- 
tities of wheat will be required for 
industrial alcohol, but requirements 
for relief shipments to Europe and 
the Orient will be increased. Wheat 
is the only major food available in 
sufficient quantities to relieve hunger 
in Europe, the Philippines, China 
and other war devastated areas. With 
more shipping facilities available, it 
is reasonable to expect that ship- 


ments will be larger than were es- 
timated prior to V-J Day. 

Decreased supplies in Canada and 
Australia) make it evident that 
greater reliance must be placed on 
United States stocks. Wheat stocks 
in the four major exporting coun- 
tries on July 1 were 300,000,000 bus 
smaller than a year ago. The Ca- 
nadian crop will be substantially 
smaller than last year, and Aus- 
tralian stocks are little more than 
sufficient to meet domestic require- 
ments for the remainder of the sea- 
son. 

Cancellation of Lend-Lease and 
shortage of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration funds, 
have raised some uncertainties about 
the quantity of wheat that may be 
shipped abroad. However, purchas- 
ing missions are already contracting 
supplies, and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that widespread starvation will 
not be permitted because of difficul- 
ties of financing relief shipments. 

Unless weather conditions are fa- 
vorable for maturing the corn crop, 
livestock feed requirements may be 
an additional claimant upon the do- 
mestic supply of wheat. In view of 
prospective total wheat requirements 


probability that the 
buying pro- 


there is little 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


gram will be curtailed. The large 
portion of terminal stocks alread) 
removed from the market may re 


sult in a tight supply situation as 
movement from farms decreases sea- 
sonally. Under these circumstances 
stronger rather than lower prices are 
in prospect. 

Firmer Feed Grains Seen 

Steady to stronger prices for oats 
and barley, and ceiling prices for 
corn and grain sorghums are in pros- 
pect for September. 

The August estimates of cor 
yields were encouraging, but the late- 
ness of the crop makes the danget 
of frost damage a greater-than-usual 
hazard. In terms of feeding value 
the crop might be substantially small- 


er than indicated by the number 
of bushels, as was the situation last 
year. 


The carry-over of feed grains 4 
the beginning of the crop is expected 
to be about 50% larger than in 1944 
but about 20% smaller than the pre 
war carry-over. The August govern: 
ment report placed the corn crop 
at about 12% smaller than in 194 
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The total supply (carry-over plus the 
new crop) of the four feed grains 
may be about 3,500,000 tons, or 3% 
smaller than the supply for the cur- 
rent feeding season. 

The number of grain-consuming 
animal units for the 1945-46 feeding 
season may be about the same as 
during the current season. Unless 
the corn crop is larger than indicated 
py the August estimate, the supply 
of feed grain (corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums) per animal unit 
will be about 3% smaller than a year 
ago, and only slightly smaller than 
However, dur- 
ing the current season about 11,000,- 


} 900 tons of imported grains, domestic 


wheat and rye were fed. It is doubt- 
ful if an equivalent quantity of feed 
will be available from these sources 
during the 1945-46 feeding season. 

With the indicated feed supply, and 
with hog, poultry and dairy feeding 
ratios more favorable than a year 
ago, it is probable that oats and 
barley prices will strengthen as the 
season advances. Prices of grain 
sorghums probably will decline sea- 
sonally from ceiling levels as the new 
crop moves to market. Declines in 
corn prices, other than for quality 
variation, may be small, even during 
the husking period. 





— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOOSE-WILES PLANS LARGE 
PLANT ON NEW K. C. SITE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. soon will erect a huge new 
plant in the Fairfax district of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, to replace the pres- 
ent parent plant in this city, it was 
announced last week. One of the larg- 
est buildings in Kansas City, the new 


$3,000,000 bakery will be 400 feet 
wide by 1,400 feet long, and will be 
erected as soon as materials are 
available. It will consist of three 


work floors, and have sufficient ca- 
pacity to supply Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and other middle western 
states. The property site, purchased 
last week, consists of 44 acres. 
Employing 800 people at the pres- 
ent time, the Loose-Wiles company 
will increase that to 1,200 when the 
new facilities are available. The 
company, which has 22 plants and 150 
distributing branches, has a total of 
11,000 employees. At Kansas City it 
has its home office in the Commerce 
Building, and also owns and operates 
a flour mill of 3,920 sacks daily ca- 


pacity 

B. L. Hupp is chairman of the 
board for the Loose-Wiles company. 
Hanford Main is president, K. D. 


Loose vice president and B. Steen- 
hof plant manager. The company 
was founded in 1902 by Jacob L. 


Loose, Joseph S. Loose, his brother, 
and John H. Wiles, all of Kansas 
City. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DULUTH BOARD INSTALLS 
$5 CAR SERVICE CHARGE 


Duluth, Minn.—A vote by members 
of the Duluth Board of Trade last 
week unanimously approved an 
amendment to the general rules and 
by-laws for $5 per car charge to 
a non-resident handler of grain for 
any services by a resident member, 
such as reporting grades, ordering of 
cars to elevators or forwarding same, 
calling inspection or reinspection, or 
other service incident to the handling 
of the commodity where no actual 
sale of the commodity is involved, 
except when elevation and other 
handling charges are paid by non- 
resident member. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CCC Policy Change 
Eases K. C.-Omaha 
Price Difference 


Omaha, Neb.—Some relief from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
trolled situation, whereby a differen- 
tial of 1c bu on wheat exists between 
the Omaha and Kansas City markets, 
came last week in an exchange of 
telegrams between D. O. Aller, presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
and C. C. Farrington, CCC official in 
Washington. 

A major change in policy, brought 
about by information furnished by 
Mr. Aller, henceforth will authorize 
the Kansas City CCC office to pur- 
chase wheat stored in Omaha on a 
basis comparable to that bought in 
Kansas City. 

In reply to a wire from Mr. Aller 
citing additional Omaha rail traffic 
facts, C. C. Farrington of the CCC 
wired the Omaha exchange on Aug. 


24: “In view of additional in- 
formation contained in your wire 
Aug. 20, Kansas City office being 


authorized to purchase wheat stored 
in Omaha which carries Gulf export 
rate of not more than 25c cwt on 
basis comparable to similar wheat 
stored Kansas City.” 

The change in policy by the CCC 
is the first concrete move resulting 
from a controversy of many weeks 
and entered into by Nebraska's Sen- 
ator Hugh Butler and Governor 
Dwight Griswold who recently was 
charged with “unfair treatment” of 
the Omaha market. 

While the announcement by the 
CCC was looked upon as an equaliz- 
ing move and somewhat levels the 
situation, it was regarded by many 
quarters as too late in the wheat- 
buying season to offset the damage 
already done. 

There was no indication from the 
CCC that any change would be made 
in the overall existing price differen- 
tials between the Omaha market and 
those of Kansas City and Chicago. The 
“in store’ price of $1.58 at Kansas 
City is le above that at Omaha. 

The CCC buying price at Chicago 
is 1lc bu more than at Omaha, while 


the freight differential is only 10c. 
Wheat in storage at Omaha is only 

about half the total in store at this 

period a year ago, although the 

Nebraska 1945 crop is at an all-time 

high of about 85,000,000 bus. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WORKERS RETURN TO JOBS 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Grain_ shovelers, 

designated as “permit workers,” re- 
turned to work Aug. 24, after having 
been out on strike four days in pro- 
test to the discharge of three em- 
ployees and in protest to a dispute 
with officials of Local 1286, Grain 
Elevator Employees Union (AFL). 
The shovelers assert that they have 
been contributing to the union but 
have not received full union benefits 
while working under the permits is- 
sued to them. Both sides agreed to 
submit the matter to a mediation 
board. 














BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA WHEAT RECEIPTS 
SHOW 12% PROTEIN AVERAGE 


Lincoln, Neb.—Protein percentages 
of current wheat receipts of several 
large Nebraska mills average ap- 
proximately 12.0%, with an upward 
trend noted in the past week, the 
Nebraska Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists re- 
ports in its recent bulletin. Nebraska 
mills, the chemists say, expect to 
maintain a protein of 11% or better 
for bakery flours made from 1945 
crop wheat. 

“While the protein is not quite as 
high as in the 1944 crop, the quality 
is better and doughs will perform in 
an equal or superior manner in com- 
parison to those of the 1944 crop,” 
the bulletin stated. 

The ash content of the 1945 crop 
is approximately the same or slight- 
ly lower than in the previous crop, 
mixing time is ‘about the same” and 
the flour has a very good tolerance to 
mixing, the chemists report. Oth- 
er factors reported are: 

“Absorption requirements are nor- 
mal and show a slightly higher 
tendency. 

“Fermentation tolerance is good 
and total time is slightly less than 
last year. 

“Doughs are more flexible and 
elastic and the quality of the gluten 
reflects the absence of undesirable 
wheat varieties in the state.” 
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Seattle Labor Supply 
Situation Undergoes 
Rapid Improvement 


Seattle, Wash.—A survey of the 
labor situation among terminal and 
country millers of feed and flour in 
this area shows a tremendous change 
since Aug. 14. 

Prior to that time, the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service had been referring 
all job applicants to ship yards and 
plane plants or contractors, with 
millers so far down the list that they 
seldom got any men from this source, 
and were left to their own devices 
for securing help. 

Since Aug. 14, millers apparently 
have been moved to the top of the 
USES list, as they get calls regularly 
every morning wanting to know how 
many men can be taken on. 

One miller reported a case where a 
USES employee requested a place for 
himself, since the agency’s office staff 
was being cut down. Another miller 
reported two continuous days with 
no absenteeism for the first time in 
more than three years, and further 
commented that the employees are 
now following the instructions of the 
foremen. 

Country millers report that labor 
of a desirable type is now available 
in larger quantities than can be 
handled, and generally increased ef- 
ficiency in deliveries, production, and 
mill operation is definitely apparent 
within the past 10 days. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SECOND WHEAT EMBARGO 
AT KANSAS CITY LIFTED 


Kansas City, Mo. — An embargo 
against wheat shipments to Kansas 
City which was placed in effect Aug. 
23 at midnight, was lifted at mid- 
night Aug. 29. The embargo, the 
second of the season, was ordered by 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
because of an accumulation of grain 
in local elevator yards. Material re- 
duction in the accumulation of grain 
made the cancellation possible. 








British Millers Predict Steady Demand 
for Next 12 Months; Plan for Exports 


London, Eng.—The general opin- 
ion among milling executives in the 
United Kingdom seems to be that 
during the next 12 months the high- 
er wartime rate of bread consump- 
tion will be maintained, but the de- 
mand may gradually fall as a broader 
range of food becomes available. The 
British mills, in the meantime, by 
running full time and some overtime, 
are not only able to meet home de- 
mand, but are making a contribu- 
tion to European relief. 

Mills in the United Kingdom are in 
good position, in spite of the destruc- 
tion of 13 flour mills by enemy ac- 
tion, to compete for export trade. 

The mills that were destroyed had 
a total daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 26,400 bbls. That loss was 
more than made up through longer 
running time for undamaged mills and 
through recommissioning redundant 
mills. 

This is in striking contrast to the 
continent, where the mills destroyed 
by bombing registered a total loss of 


capacity. A table showing the total 
milling capacity of the United King- 
dom for the 12 months ending July 
31, 1945, follows (capacities shown 
in 280-lb sacks per year): 

Prewar output at 70% normal 
running hours 33,000,000 


Less capacity of destroyed 


mills. See ae ee 4,410,000 


at 70°, nor- 
ROUTH 64:26 r 28,590,000 


Remaining 
running 


capacity 
mal 
milling at 


Plus one seventh for 


s0% extraction 


.984,000 


Remaining capacity at 80, nor- 


mal running hours ........+. 32,674,000 


Plus one fifth for extra running 


Ce beccescvese 6,535,000 


hours 


Recommissioned mills 660,000 


Current manufacturing capacity 


The above table shows the current 
manufacturing capacity of the British 
mills, milling 80% extraction flour, as 
39,869,000 sacks of 280 Ibs (56,955,000 
bbls), compared with the prewar out- 
put of 70% extraction flour, normal 
running time of approximately 33,- 


39,869,000 


000,000 sacks (47,000,000 bbls) for an 
increase of 6,869,000 sacks (9,813,000 
bbls). 

Referring to Great Britain’s future 
prospects, the editor of Milling, British 
trade journal, has this to say: 
“Flour exporters abroad have an eye 
on the British market. Canada will 
expect a continuation of trade. When 
Australia is able to re-enter the ex- 
port trade, she will consider she has 
a rightful claim to a share of the 
market by reason of lost trade and 
kinship, and United States millers 
are ranging a predatory eye over the 
markets of the world. This pressure 
to resume exports may well reach 
full tide with the slackening of the 
demand from Europe, in which case 
British millers will have to be pre- 
pared for this renewal of competition. 
It will be a testing time wherein 
quality and economy will have a pow- 
erful lot to say and wherein also or- 
ganizational support will become 
more than ever necessary in order to 
avoid ruinous competition.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


JUNE FLOUR OUTPUT HOLDS 
HIGH PLACE, CENSUS SHOWS 


Production Only Slightly Below Record Level Reached in 
Preceding Month—Crop Year Total Up Nearly 
18,000,000 Sacks Over Last Year 


A high level of production in June 
completed the 1944-45 crop year on 
a strong note, the report of the Bu- 
reau of the Census for that month, 
released last week, shows. June pro- 
duction was only slightly less than 
the all-time record monthly level 
reached in May, while the crop year 
total was the biggest since the gov- 
ernment agency first began compil- 
ing these reports. 

As previously indicated from re- 
ports of mills made weekly to The 
Northwestern Miller, the past year’s 
output set an all-time record. 

The June figure of 22,849,684 sacks 
on regular flour was about 29% 
greater than a year ago, which boost- 
ed the total crop year gain over last 
year to 7.6%. This yearly figure 
amounted to 252,570,280 sacks, com- 
pared with 234,761,957 last year. The 
heavy army buying of flour this 
summer, coming on top of substantial 
commercial business, was the major 
factor in boosting production to the 
all-time high levels. 


Total a Record 

Making an allowance for small 
mills, that do not report monthly 
to the Bureau of the Census, it is 
probable that regular flour produc- 
tion in the past crop year amounted 
to about 266,000,000 sacks. Adding 
to this, a granular flour output in 
the past year of 18,680,727 sacks, 
gives a total of close to 285,000,000 
sacks as the over-all production of 
the milling industry. The previous 
year’s calculations on the same over- 
all basis show a figure of 265,000,000 
sacks including granular flour. Pro- 
duction in 1919, the previous high 
record for regular flour, was around 
260,000,000 sacks, according to the 
compilations of the then U. S. Grain 
Corp. 

Unless 
velop in 


export business should de- 
such volume as to equal 
the very heavy purchases for relief 
made by the U. S. Army in the last 
few months of the past crop year, 
it is likely that the 1944-45 crop 
year will stand as a production peak 
for some time. 
The monthly record of output is 


shown in a table elsewhere on this 
page. 
Activity on Upgrade 
For the twelfth consecutive year, 


the rate of operation of the milling 
industry showed a gain. Percentage 
of capacity operated on regular flour 
was 71.9 and it was 77.2 for regu- 
lar and granular flour combined. 
This compares with 67.2% on regu- 
lar and 71.9% on all output in the 
preceding year. The following table 
shows the percentage of activity of 
the mills reporting monthly to the 





census bureau from the low point 
in 1933-34 to the present (regular 
flour only): 

Year Activity Activity 
1944-5 Tor, 71.9 57.1 
1943-4 67.2 
1942-3 63.6 
1941-2 . : 59.3 1935-6 ..... 
re40-2 .,4,., S07 
1939-40 .. 57.8 





More Wheat Used 
Wheat ground during the past crop 
year totaled 587,462,759 bus on regu- 
lar flour and 43,851,129 bus on granu- 


lar. This compares with 544,137,789 
bus for regular flour and 39,465,824 
bus on alcohol grits last season. The 
combined difference is 45,730,000 bus 
more wheat used in 1944-45. In June 
alone, mills ground around 12,000,000 
bus more this year and there was 
about the same increase in April and 
May. 

Yields continued to grow less fa- 
vorable as the year progressed and 
the June average was 140.3 lbs of 
wheat per sack of flour, against the 
crop year average of 139.6 in the 
past season and 139.1 the year before. 


Millfeed Output Up 


Millfeed production for the year 
totaled 5,096,104 tons from regular 
flour and 380,184 tons from granu- 
lar flour production. Comparative 
figures for the preceding year were 
4,677,091 and 355,935 tons, respec- 
tively. The over-all gain was 443,- 
262. The higher rate of milling ac- 
tivity in the final three months of 
the crop put substantially more mill- 
feed on the market in those months 
than a year earlier. 

At the close of the year, millers 
were getting 41.3 lbs of millfeed per 
sack of regular flour, as against a 
crop-year average of 40.4 in the past 
year and 39.8 the year before. 

During June, there was a slight 
gain in the output of smaller mills 
in relation to those of larger ca- 
pacity, but the difference was a slight 
one. 

Kansas Leads 

Kansas led all other states in flour 
production in June, turning out 
14.8% of all the flour produced, the 
same as in the preceding month, 
and compared with 15.5% a year be- 


OCF ——— 


fore. Minnesota was in second place 
with 13.2%, .2 higher than in May 
and 1.1 higher than a year earlier. 
New York in third place turned out 
12.1%, against 11.8 in May and 12.1 
a year ago. Missouri in fourth place 
had a June output equal to 8.6% 
of the total, against 8.1 in the pre- 
vious month and 84 a year ago. 
Other output leaders in order were 
Texas 7%, Illinois 5.4, Washington 
4.9, Oklahoma 4.5, Ohio 3.0, Oregon 
2.9, Nebraska 2.8. 

The June census report was some- 
what more inclusive than that of the 
preceding month, and covered more 
mills. Reports were received from 
910 firms operating 1,032 mills with 
a daily capacity of 1,154,438 sacks. 
Of these, 61 mills with a daily ca- 
pacity of 18,655 sacks were idle. 
Among the mills reporting in June 
were 998 which reported in the 1939 
census of manufacturers and in that 
year made 93.5% of the flour pro- 
duced. Since the current report in- 
cludes 34 additional mills, it may be 
inferred that the recorded production 
is at least 95% of the national total. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. P. GLENNON APPOINTED 
BY FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Chicago, Il]—W. P. Glennon of 
Bement, Ill., has been employed by 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago, as assistant to 
the president, Ralph M. Field. He 
will succeed E. P. MacNicol, who 
resigned recently to become execu- 
tive head of the Chicago Heights 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

Mr. Glennon has been manager of 
the Bement Grain & Feed Co. for 10 
years. He will make the shift to his 
new job shortly after Sept. 1, when 
Mr. MacNicol’s resignation becomes 
effective. 

“Mr. Glennon has had a thorough 
ground work in the feed business as 
manager of a small plant,” Mr. Field 
said in announcing the appointment. 
“He comes to us recommended very 
highly by all who know him and his 
experience should qualify him for the 
work of the association.” 
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For June, 1945, 9190 companies report 1,032 mills, of which 61 with daily capacity 
of 18,655 sacks, were idle Of the 1,032 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufacturers, 1939, 998 accounted for 93.5% of the total wheat 
flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year In addition 28 of these mills consumed 
3,580,163 bus of wheat in the production of 1,551,441 sacks of granular flour and 60,719,956 
Ibs of offal. 

Lbs Pet. of 
wheat total 
Production wheat per capac 
Month and year Mills re- W heat Wheat, sack ity op 
1945 porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs eks of flour erated 
P| WTervarereri 1,032 53,434,569 22,849,684 942,823,189 140.3 76.1 
May 1,031 54,540,859 954,507,495 140.0 78.1 
BOGE wesedescoees 1,030 50,627,019 88 8,677 140.0 75.3 
Ae re 1,024 51,284,2 89% 3,619 139.5 71.0 
PORTGRTY csccwvees 1,024 46,892 8 585 139.7 76.1 
peer 1,024 51,287,310 894,085,489 139.9 73.7 
1944— 
POCGROSP 2 ccccece 1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 139.6 69.8 
November 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 139.3 72.4 
OCOCOREP .ncccrece 1,014 49,424,331 21,320,193 849,492,398 139.1 71.6 
September....... 1,010 46,462,958 20,061,351 795,782,892 139.0 70.1 
AUBUBt ..ccccceee 1,006 46,670,552 20,146,857 798,575,298 139.0 65.2 
TUF 9c ccsvccsvcce 1,002 42,342,335 18,270,313 725,247,719 189.1 63.9 
TUNG seccveccccces 976 41,359,521 17,826,446 713,902,324 139.2 60.2 
MAY wocccees 975 41,984,215 18,117,189 728,569,472 1,138,899 139.0 61.2 
MET 6 0Fcdcvevces 975 40,972,352 17,714,445 701,801,527 1,144,498 138.8 61.9 
MOPCH .ccccccces 977 46,019,888 19,846,083 793,659,144 1,136,919 139.1 64.7 
PODrUBry .ccccses 981 46,441,265 20,009,677 799,385,527 1,136,739 139.3 73.3 
JQNUATY ..ccccces 981 52,063,318 22,400,359 901,486,003 1,135,807 139.5 78.9 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt 
Pet 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
- Production Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per sack per sack oper- 
June ground, bus flour, sacks’ offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 

1945 51,090,512 21,863,264 900,687,316 1,052,260 140.2 41.2 79.9 

BOOE . 6 %s:00 40,690,938 17,548,832 701,605,604 1,040,849 139.1 10.0 64.8 

| eee 37,089,764 16,095,710 628,721,478 1,03 7 138.3 39.1 59.7 

BUGS sisvedaers 15 3,844 629,342,148 1,01 139.8 10.4 59.2 

15,937,807 632,882,256 995,304 138.8 39.7 64.1 





+The “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 


larly for each year since 1941. 
the 22,849,684 sacks of regular wheat 
June, 1945, the annual comparisons are fully 
with a daily capacity of 8,197 sacks, were 
been dismantled and two out of business. 


As the production by 
flour production reported by a total of 1,032 mills for 
significant. 
idle. 


these mills accounted for 95.7% of 
During June, 21 of these mills, 


Since January, 1945, two mills have 


August 29, 1945 


GRANULAR FLOUR UP, 
JUNE CENSUS SHOWS 


Gain Recorded Over May Levels But 
Output Falls Short of Year Ago 


Granular flour output in June roy 
from the May level but fell slight 
short of the volume produced a year 
earlier, the recently released repor 
of the Bureau of the Census shows. 

The June total was 1,531,441 sacks 
compared with 1,487,022 a month be. 
fore and 1,626,261 a year earlier. 

The crop year total for this alcoho] 
producing material amounted to 18. 
680,727 sacks, compared with 16,595. 
137 in the preceding crop year 

Wheat ground for this purpose to. 
taled 3,580,163 bus in June and thy 
aggregate for the year was 43,85]. 
129 bus. This compares with 2.792. 
534 bus in June, 1944, and 39.465. 
824 for the crop year which ended 
with that month. 

Millfeed production from granular 
flour operations last crop year totaled 
380,184 tons, compared with 305,935 
in the preceding season. The June. 
1945, millfeed yield was 30,359 tons 
compared with 31,928 a year earlier 

For the first time in several 
months, there was a decline in th 
number of mills making the granula; 
product. The June figures show that 
28 mills were engaged in this pro. 


duction, of which 10, with a daily 
capacity of 16,130 sacks, pr luced 
granular flour’ exclusively. Thirty 
mills operated on this product jt 
May. 


GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 
The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production by 
months since the program was for- 
mally begun: 
Wheat Granular M 
No ground flour 
Month mill bus sacl 
1945— 
June 28 
May Bley see 
NED 5-30 04-3 30 
Meeren siss> 83 
February 32 
January - bs 2 





Total . «» 21,132,963 8,999,407 

1944 
December... 34 
Novembe! 31 
October ... 34 
September... 40 
August .... 36 
July 32 
June 
May . 
April 
March 
lebruary 
January -. 28 


994 






889 








948 





Total 

1943 
December.. 28 
November... 25 
October ... 28 
September.. 31 
August .... 30 
July 
CUO secece 4 
me “Sebees 13 
APT «26.06 40 
March .... 36 
February .. 28 
January ... 18 





Totals ° P 39,336,502 15,242,409 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


MULROY, HEEGAARD MAKE 
PROGRESS AFTER ACCIDENT 


M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presl- 
dent, and W. R. Heegaard, vice pres!- 
dent and secretary of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, who 
were injured in an automobile ac- 
cident Aug. 20, are still in the hos- 
pital at Tyler, Minn., but are making 
very satisfactory progress toward re- 
covery. Mr. Heegaard expects to be 
able to return home this week, and 
Mr. Mulroy within another week, al- 
though it will still be some little 
time before they can be at their of- 
fice again. 
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ODT Removes all 
Bans on Truck 
Deliveries 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation has lifted all 
restrictions on truck deliveries ef- 
fective Nov. 1. After that date 
deliveries can be made as often as 
necessary instead of weekly or semi- 
weekly. The ODT also removed all 
controls affecting truck routes, loads 
and co-operative action among truck- 
ers. Mileage restrictions expire at 
the same time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESTRICTIONS CANCELED 
La.—Office of De- 





Né Orleans, 
rransportation Order 51, which 


fense 
required permits for bulk shipments 
of 21 to New Orleans by rail and 
barge, was revoked effective Aug. 17. 


3READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





JONE FLOUR PRODUCTION 














owing table shows production of 
United States for June 1945, 
by the Bureau of the Census, 
Wheat Wheat 
No ground flour 
mill bus 
70 914,167 2 
\ 9 27 1 
M 12 7,016,007 3,021,1¢ 
51 i } 1,972,167 
9 801 8 1.598 2 
i 1,233,834 
7 1,3 
) i 1,037 
7 1 1,37 685,102 
] 1.438 670,044 
1,518,19: 8,024 
1 922,62 108.601 
11 882,11 HA S0 
vt 8 
> 4 ‘ 
S323 q 
859.451 97 
1 S 1 8,99 
1 S1 14 ,78 
M 1 Dad 7 41,475 
18 628 78,167 
l 74 
18¢ 
) 162 
] 11 1 
L' 64 174,23 
11 112,905 
1 1 77,808 
1( 414 
) 718 
9 13,1 87,023 
a 43 ) 849,68 
Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona 1; 
District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 
sippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
1 New Mexit South Da 
nd Wyoming 4. 
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members 
and guests of the Iowa Association of Flour Distributors 
heard several speakers at the dinner meeting at Hotel 


IOWA DISTRIBUTORS MEET—Forty-foup 


Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Aug. 24. At the speak- 
ers’ table, left to right, are: Earl W. Klatt, secretary- 
treasurer of the association; Don Berry, Indianola, Iowa, 
speaker; Earl E. Dusenbery, president; Frank T. Her- 
bert, Johnson & Herbert Co., Chicago, speaker, and C. F. 
Vandenburg, a member of the arrangements committee. 

Others in the picture are: Orville Clark and Clyde 
Livingston, Central Wholesale Co; R. Merrick and E. L. 


Dutcher, Sargent & Co; John MHaberkorn, Viking 
Laboratories; Mark G. Thornburg, secretary Western 
Grain & Feed Association; W. C. Fuller, Des Moines 


Elevator & Grain Co; W. O. Carmichael and F. E. Grant, 
General Mills, Inc; M. C. Linden, Wesson Oil Co; Wendell 
Foster, Rapinwax Paper Co., Minneapolis; E. F. Weaver, 
Procter & Gamble. 


Also pictured are: Paul E. Scholder, Omaha Bakers 
Supply Co., Omaha; Blair Johnson, G. S. Johnson Flour 
Co., Davenport; E. G. Johnson, General Mills, Inc; G. A. 
Brady, International Milling Co., Sioux City; K. E. 
Weible, International Milling Co., Des Moines; Tom 
Dusenbery, Central Flour and Feed Co; O. M. Brew- 
baker, Brewbaker Coal and Feed Co; R. S. Wykle and 
Fred B. Pepper, Doyen Flour and Feed Co., Marshall- 
town; George Folsom and Earl Martin, Iowa Flour Co. 

Other men shown at the meeting are: Wilbur Sar- 
gent, Iowa Flour Co; Hugh Kelley, Kelley Feeds, Inc; 
Fred K. Chandler, Tanvilac Co; C. F. Swanson, Iowa 
Feed Co; Charles Darlington, Des Moines Tribune; H. H. 
Kirkpatrick and Dan Comegys, Omar, Inc; John Gren- 
zeback, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc; Leonard Franzen, 
Standard Brands, Inc; E. J. Bohm, Carroll Sales Co; B. A. 
Ferguson and Don Jorgensen, Sargent & Co; C. H. 
Young, Iowa Limestone Co; Guy C. Grimes and John 
Vanier, Inland Mills; H. K. Whitmore, General Mills, Inc; 





lowa Distributors Air Plans 
for Enlarging State Program 


Moines, Iowa.—Plans for in- 
creasing the membership and enlarg- 
ing the program of the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors were 
formulated at the fall meeting of the 
organization at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Aug. 24. 

Earl E. Dusenbery, president, was 
in charge of the two sessions. Frank 
Herbert, Chicago, Ill., past president 
of the national association and pres- 


Des 





War Alcoho] Curtailment Hikes 


Beverage Distillers’ Grain Use 


Washington, D. C.—With indus- 
trial ohol requirements sharply re- 
duced by the ending of the war, use 
ff grain for this program is estimated 


slightly more than 3,000,000 
nthly, thereby permitting the 
States Department of Agri- 
to be more liberal in author- 
grains, than 
ind grain sorghums, for the beverage 


distillers for the balance of this 


izatic of other corn 


year. The United States Department 
ol As ulture has authorized bever- 
ige distillers to use 3,000,000 bus 
mont} during September, October, 
November and December, with excep- 
lions already mentioned. The August 
beverage quota was 2,500,000 bus. If, 
however, by November the corn crop 
comes up to presently indicated 
levels, there is a strong probability 
that the beverage distillers will be 


permitted to use approximately 
2,000,000 bus of this grain in the last 
two months of 1945. 

This decision was exclusively re- 
ported by The Northwestern Miller 





two weeks ago. Distillers will be re- 
quired to recover 15 Ibs of by- 
product feedstuffs for every 56 Ibs 
of grain used and where facilities are 
inadequate operations will have to be 
curtailed to meet this recovery ratio. 

Starting with Sept. 1, the indus- 
trial alcohol program will go on an 
open bid basis which will favor the 
low cost producer and provide an in- 
centive for the use of molasses and 
probably eliminate granular wheat 
flour as a basic ingredient. Bever- 
age distillers’ operations will be ap- 
proximately six days per month under 
the new authorization and_ these 
plants may be operated at any period 
of the month at the discretion of the 
distillers. 

It has been reported here that dis- 
tillers are making inquiries for corn 
for advance delivery into next year 
and are willing to contract at ceiling 
prices at the time of delivery. This 
factor, among others, may prolong 
the necessity for the continuance of 
price control over grains into next 
year. 


ent chairman of the board, met with 
the officers and members at the after- 
noon business meeting, and was one 
of the speakers at the evening ses- 
sion which followed the dinner. 

Mr. Dusenbery, one of the _ prin- 
cipal organizers of the Iowa associ- 
ation, told of reasons which prompted 
its establishment, and of some of the 
problems it already has worked out 
for the benefit of the flour men. He 
expressed the opinion that the time 
had come to strengthen the associa- 
tion and to widen its field. 

It then was voted unanimously to 
admit to membership men allied with 
the Iowa baking industry. Members 
agreed that it would be possible to 
double the membership without any 
farfare or a special campaign. Presi- 
dent Dusenbery was elected national 
director. Following the lead of some 
other distributor organizations, the 
members, by unanimous vote, in- 
structed Earl W. Klatt, secretary, to 
send a telegram to the Secretary of 
Agriculture protesting the shortage 
of sugar and shortening, and advising 
him of the number of Iowa bakeries 
compelled to close because of lack 
of these necessary materials. 

It also was agreed that the annual 
meeting of the Iowa _ association 
should be set at a time next winter 
when Wayne G. Martin, Jr., secre- 
tary of the national association, and 
eastern states manager of The North- 
western Miller, could be present. 


Following dinner, Mr. Herbert 
pointed out that~ all organizations 
grow out of a need, and that the 


flour men organized to protect their 
interests. He sketched the early 
history of the flour distributors, and 
told of some of the obstacles with 
which they have had to contend. He 
mentioned, among others, the strug- 





gle to get the flour distributors under 
the same Office of Price Administra- 
tion regulations as the millers. 

He declared absence of an organ- 
ization to represent the midwest flour 
distributors undoubtedly accounts for 
the higher markup the distributors 
in the large cities are allowed to 
charge. 

Complimenting the Iowa associa- 
tion on its program, Mr. Herbert em- 
phasized that the government wants 
to deal with groups and not with in- 
dividuals, and that it is difficult for 
an individual to get recognition in 
Washington. He pointed out that 
this is one of the reasons why the 
national association has been able 
to get action in cases where individ- 
uals acting independently were un- 
successful. 

Taking the place of B. B. Hicken- 
looper, senator from Iowa, who was 
called back to Washington by the 
sudden termination of the war, Don 
Berry, Indianola, Iowa, chairman of 
the Iowa Postwar’ Rehabilitation 
Commission, gave a preview of what 
the flour men may expect in the way 
of postwar prosperity in Iowa. 

He said the commission’s survey 
showed “Iowa farmers plan to spend 
$420,000,000 in the period immediate- 
ly following the war, and they now 
have 90% of that huge amount.” 

Mr. Berry predicted ‘very little 
unemployment” in Iowa, and stated 
that the commission’s findings made 
such a “rosy picture” that the mem- 
bers were almost afraid to publish 
them. He added that the only thing 
which could upset the situation was 
for the “umpire” to try to carry the 
ball. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BUILDING PLANNED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Van Du- 
sen-Harrington Co. has taken out a 
building permit covering the erection 
of a reinforced concrete grain dryer 
building adjoining one of its terminal 
elevators here. The Barnett & Rec- 
ord Co. has the contract. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS CONTINUES 


LIGHT AS MOST BUYERS WAIT 


Increased Activity Expected Just Before September Sub- 
sidy Announcement—Mills Profit by Lull to Fill 
Back Orders—Backlogs Heavy 


Although up slightly from the light 
volume during V-J week, flour trade 
the past week has been of very lim- 
ited volume. Occasional round-lot 
sales to the larger class of buyers 
were reported, but the rank and file 

of buyers remained 


Sales indifferent toward 
Well making new com- 
Below mitments. Many of 
Average them expressed a 
desire to await de- 

velopments in connection with the 


movement of new spring wheat, the 
volume of which is increasing right 
along, but millers expect these buy- 
ers to come in again just prior to the 
September subsidy announcement, on 
the chance the rate will be lowered 
again. Meanwhile, millers are put- 
ting forth every effort to catch up 
with back orders. In this they are 
being aided by some improvement in 
their labor supplies and more prompt 
railroad transportation, although 
there is much to be desired in both 
of these factors. 


Southwestern Sales Still Light 


Flour sales in the Southwest 
reached only 28% of capacity, as 
compared with 15% the previous 


week and 21% a year ago. Although 
the business represented a slight in- 
crease in volume, it still was light 
in relation to output, largely because 
most millers wanted it that way and 
most buyers were awaiting the end 
of the month to see what might hap- 
pen to the subsidy. One large buyer 
filled in some of his needs, but most 
of them stood on what they already 
had bought. It is likely that buyers 
will show increasing interest in the 
last few days of August if indications 
point to a lower subsidy. Millers are 
not eager to book ahead until they 
get even with their subsidy booking 


schedules, and as a result they are 
concentrating largely on operations 
and deliveries. A few mills took 
some of the new export business with 
Chile and Mexico that developed last 
week, but the total was not large and 
the specifications were such that few 
were interested. Clears continue 
firm. 
Springs Remain Quiet 


The spring wheat flour market still 
is quiet, last week’s scattered sales 
representing 39% of capacity. This 
compares with 26% the _ previous 
week and 26% a year ago. The larg- 
er buyers show no desire to antici- 
pate their requirements beyond pres- 
ent commitments, it is said, and buy- 
ing is confined mostly to the carlot 
and medium-sized classes of trade. Sev- 
eral mills report a noticeable de- 
crease in the volume of shipping di- 
rections, which will permit them to 
catch up with back orders. Spring 
wheat milis are hopeful of an early 
renewal of export trade with Europe. 
Old connections, particularly in Hol- 
land, have indicated they are all 


ready and eager to get started 
again. 
Trade at Buffalo lags as buyers 


await new crop and September sub- 
sidy developments. Mills are crowd- 
ed with orders and are not pressing 
for sales. They have enough govern- 
ment business on the books to assure 
production for months ahead. A 
moderate volume of business is being 
done right along in New York, as 
buyers display nervousness over the 
general situation and come in for 
replenishment purposes. Prices there 
are again firm at the ceiling to 5c 
under, after brief reductions. 


Await September Subsidy 


Philadelphia bakers show little in- 
terest in flour, but mills are equally 





Mills Turning Down Semolina Orders 
as They Await New Durum Movement 


Continued active inquiry for sem- 
olina finds durum millers still un- 
able to accept many orders, since 
they are far behind on deliveries and 
unable to promise definite shipping 
time. Judging by the complaints 
they are receiving from eastern ma- 
caroni manufacturers, durum millers 
say they apparently have no friends 
left among buyers. 

Meanwhile, mills are plugging 
along on continued light receipts of 
durum and hoping for a quick in- 
crease in new crop marketings. Har- 
vesting has begun in North Dakota 
and early samples indicate a high 
quality crop, but so far very little 
has moved to market. Durum mill- 
ers feel that they have been hit hard- 
er by government rulings than some 
other segments of the industry. They 
say the recent 3c increase in wheat 
ceilings and reductions of 5c in the 
subsidy left them very little margin 
and, had it not been for the better 
basis on durum clears, operations 
without loss would have been im- 
possible. 

Eastern paste products manufac- 


turers have had to curtail production 
because of the slow deliveries of 
semolina and egg yolks. The result 
is they are behind in filling govern- 
ment and civilian orders for maca- 
roni and noodles. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Aug. 25, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better......$1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
Durum or 
Durum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% 
1 Red Durum 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


1.64 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
BOG. BOS ss vbeveres *171,634 91 
Previous week ....... 108,591 §1 
ee | Se” 6 aw ai eb ad 3s 193,259 99 
Crop year 


production 
1,102,663 
1,463,824 


weer Bemis Bes BEG: cb ccccvcwss 
SUG THRE. FE; B04 vcvcccivces 


*Eight companies. 





indifferent about trying for new busi- 
ness. Shipping directions are coming 
in at a rapid rate and mills anticipate 
no increase in buying activity until 
just prior to the September subsidy 
announcement. Some fair sized sales 
were consummated in the Pittsburgh 
area last week, but the majority of 
bakers and jobbers are deferring pur- 
chases until later. Sugar and short- 
ening scarcities continue to hamper 
baking operations. 

Chicago reports a little more activ- 
ity locally, but most buyers continue 
to limit purchases to small amounts. 
Sales last week were scattered, rang- 
ing from one car up to 4,000 sacks, 
but the larger orders were few. Di- 
rections are fair to good, although 
somewhat slower than recently. Fam- 
ily trade is light to moderate. Cleve- 
land jobbers report liberal with- 
drawals on old orders, reflecting ac- 
tive demand for all bakery products. 
Family flour trade is at a standstill, 
though some improvement is expect- 
ed when school starts next month. 


STEADIER COARSE GRAINS 
FOLLOW UNCERTAINTY 


* 


Kansas City, Mo.—After a week of 
uncertainty, coarse grains have be- 
come relatively firm at the going 
values of about $1 for No. 2 barley 
and 60c bu for No. 2 oats. 

Feed millers are buying these 
grains hand-to-mouth, but are eager- 
ly seeking corn and finding little to 
satisfy their needs. Most of the 186 
ears of corn arriving Aug. 27 at 
Kansas City were for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and went directly to 
wet processors. 

Somewhat larger receipts of other 
grains make it apparent that farmers 
are liquidating some of their stocks 
where crops are good, but the dry 
areas and late corn in other spots 
make the overall pictures doubtful. 


ERNE MEPS NA LEO SODA LCL ASE CLG ARELLANO 
Flour buyers at St. Louis are indiffer- 
ent, with most users content to order 
out old contracts without placing new 


orders. A very good demand is evi- 
dent for clears. 


Southeastern Inquiry Good 
Southeastern inquiry is reported 
good, but most mills are still booked 
to capacity with government business 
and are not offering much to the reg- 
ular trade. A few lots of patents 
were sold last week by Nashville 
handlers for immediate or prompt 
shipment, however. Jobbers and 
wholesalers in the South and South- 
east continue to buy on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Certain bakery prod- 
uct lines are being discontinued, such 
as raisin bread, due to the tight 

sugar and shortening supplies. 


Production 


Flour production increased 522,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,642,106 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,120,023 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,226,255 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 70% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 3,199,- 
730 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 2,794,246. All producing areas 
showed increases, as follows: North- 
west 182,000 sacks, Southwest 204,- 
000, Buffalo 14,000, central and south- 
eastern states 111,000 and north Pa- 
cific coast 7,000. 
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NEW OATS AND BARLEY 
EXPAND FEED SUPPLIES 


All Formula Ingredients Continue jn 
Urgent Demand—Some Hesitancy 
About Far Distant Bids 


The first full week after the end. 
ing of the war finds the feed ingre. 
dient market still very tight, although 
showing one or two signs of relaxa. 
tion. No let-up has occurred, nor js 


any in sight, in the active call for 
formula feeds, 


but the increasing 
availability of new 
crop oats and bar. 
ley in the northern 
states has eased 
the supply tension 
somewhat. This 
factor, plus a developing inclination 
not to extend themselves too far 
into the future until the postwar out- 
look is more definite, has influenced 
mixers to curtail bids for forward 
shipment millfeeds to the balance of 
1945 in some markets. This is true 
at northern markets more than at 
some other places. Kansas City, for 
example, reported commitments made 
during the week for _ shipment 
throughout 1946 at full ceilings. 





Holidays Reduce Output 

While Minneapolis production fell 
off with the V-J holidays, demand 
showed no abatement and the deliy- 
ery situation remained as tight and 
strong as ever. Formula feed manu- 
facturers and other handlers were 
still willing to pay ceiling prices for 
all grades of wheat feeds for ship- 
ment throughout the calendar year, 
but it was noted that most mixers did 
not care to go beyond 1945 shipments 
in making forward bookings. Only 
a limited new tonnage of wheat feeds 
was sold during the week and these 
sales were confined to 90-day ship- 
ments. 

At important markets all available 
supplies were taken as quickly as of- 
fered. Offerings at Chicago were en- 
tirely inadequate for trade require- 
ments, while transactions at Kansas 
City during the week indicated that 
ceiling prices would likely prevail for 
some time. Kansas City reported 
that large new commitments were 
made for shipment as far ahead as 
December, 1946, at ceilings. The out- 
put of millfeeds at Buffalo was re- 
duced by the holidays and, while allo- 
cations were about normal, there were 
no accumulations of stocks and no 
general offerings. 

All of the miscellaneous feed items 
remain in very strong position, with 
the possible exception of 13% pro- 
tein dehydrated alfalfa meal. Sup- 
plies of this item proved somewhat 
larger than the demand and quota- 
tions somewhat below ceilings are re- 
ported. Corn feeds remain in an in- 
dependently tight position, since pro- 
duction is virtually at a standstill as 
wet corn processing plants shut down 
for lack of corn supplies. Brewers’ 
and distillers’ dried grains are strong 
at ceilings, with demand broad and 
active for the continued heavy out- 
put. Packing house products are 
strong with allocations of tankage 
and meat scraps below trade require- 
ments. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 59,597 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 49,525 tons in the 
week previous and 51,276 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 478,915 
tons, as compared with 444,651 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Stable Wheat Prices Reflect 
Huge World Requirements 


Exporters See United States as Only Nation With 
Impressive Supplies—CCC Cushions Peace Transition 


Increasing realization that the 
United States may be called upon 
to furnish even more wheat and flour 
for world relief needs than earlier 
expected had its effect in a stable 
trend in wheat futures in the first 

full week after 

the end of the 

war. Hardly a 

day passed with- 

out a new indi- 

cation of addi- 
tional foreign requirements, the lat- 
est being definite orders from Chile 
and Mexico for both wheat and flour, 
and word that France desires to pur- 
chase 13,000,000 bus of wheat month- 
ly in the United States and Canada. 
On top of this, the market is in- 
fluenced by the determination of the 
government to guarantee a high level 
of farm income, plus the renewed 
strength in securities markets as 
straws in the reconversion wind in- 
dicate a pending boom in industrial 
activity. 

Cancellation of the lend-lease pro- 
gram Will mean readjustments in the 
methods of getting United States 
food to needy nations, but there is 
expected to be no reduction in total 
requirements. Much of the canceled 
lend-lease supplies will be financed 
through the American’ import-ex- 
port bank, or taken over by the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, provided that agency 
is able to replenish its depleted ex- 
chequer. Opinion in United States 
exporting circles is that there will be 
outlets for all the wheat this coun- 
try can spare from its all-time bump- 
er new crop and carry-over. Export- 
ers point out that of the four big 
exporting countries, Australia is out 
of the picture because of its own big 
deficiencies, Argentina is not ex- 
pected to contribute heavily and Can- 
ada's 1945-46 supply is at a 7-year 
low. This leaves the United States 
only country with impressive 
supplies. 


as the 


CCC Buying a Cushion 

Undoubtedly the impact of the sud- 
den ending of the war coincident 
with the pressure of new crop mar- 
has been cushioned by the 
tremendous buying of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. The agency has bought 
quantities in the Southwest, variously 
estimated between 30,000,000 and 50,- 
000,000 bus since the start of the new 
crop movement and is transporting 
its grain to the seaboard in an un- 
ending stream. The agency also is 
moving large quantities by lake in an 
effort to get supplies in position for 
winter exports after lake navigation 
The CCC has announced that 
it will back up its wheat loans to 
farmers with a program to purchase 
all unredeemed grain at the expira- 
tion of the loan period at 15c bu over 
the loan rate, less storage charges. 
This is similar to the purchase pro- 
gram effected by the agency last 
year. 


ketings 


closes 


As compared with a week ago, 
Wheat futures are steady to 1c high- 
er, while rye futures are up 24%@ 
3%c. Chicago September wheat 
closed Aug. 27 at $1.6354 and Decem- 
ber at $1.62%. Minneapolis Septem- 
ber ended at $1.5754 and December 
at $1.55%, while Kansas City Sep- 
tember finished at $1.5614 and De- 
cember at $1.56%. September rye at 








Chicago closed at $1.38% and at 


Minneapolis at $1.315%. 


Spring Receipts Increase 

Minneapolis receipts of wheat in- 
creased to 1,827 cars last week and 
Duluth unloaded 1,511, reflecting ex- 
pansion in the movement of new crop 
grain. Harvesting has become gen- 
eral throughout the belt. Reports 
from eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota indicate some real 
high protein wheat is being harvested 
and enough of this high strength 
wheat has made its appearance to 
ease the tension regarding the avail- 
ability of high protein supplies. Bids 
from Duluth continue to govern the 
low protein wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring sold about 10c under the 
ceiling of $1.71 bu. However, 
bids from Duluth for low pro- 
tein wheat were fewer as the week 
closed. In the Minneapolis spot mar- 
ket, wheat with 13.50% or higher 
protein brought full ceilings, but in 
the “to arrive’ positions, it took 14% 
or higher to bring the maximums. 
Only 65 cars of durum wheat were 
included in the week’s receipts and 


everything remained tight at the 
ceilings. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 


wheat over the September future at 
Minneapolis on Aug. 25: 
1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs 


5% @7 Me over 


1 DNS 59 Ibs ...........+-. 4% @6%c over 
D BP GE TS oe bis oaae can 114%4@6%c over 
ee a ee: ee en ea ae 4 a6 e over 
SD Ele OO S08 606s besc8s sa 3 @5 cover 
S Gore. BO. TOR ses ee wes woes 3 @5 cover 
14% protein or higher.........ceiling price 
Winters Premiums Firmer 


Wheat continued about unchanged 
at Kansas City Aug. 27, with pre- 
miums somewhat firmer than the 
week previous and 13% proteins from 
desirable areas commanding full ceil- 
ings. Ordinary wheat held at the 
CCC price of $1.58 and could not be 
properly related to the futures mar- 
ket for that reason. Receipts ot 
804 cars on Aug. 27 were much high- 
er than a year ago. Most of the 
wheat was of ordinary protein. Mill- 
ers still are not eager buyers, with 
elevators taking most of the offerings 
and reselling to the CCC at the flat 
$1.58 price. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums- indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the September future, according to 
protein, as of Aug. 25: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.40 &less 14@ 21 %@ 2% y4@i1% 
11.50-11.90 1%@ 4% 1 a 3% %@ 2% 
12.00-12.40 i1%~a@ 8 3%@ 7 2%@ 5% 
12.50-12.90 7%@13 6%@12 1%@10 
13.00-14.90 12 @18% 10%@17% %7%@16% 
15.00-16.90 18% @224% 17% @21% 16% @20% 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 3 @1l0 2 ay 1 a 8 


Low Protein Stronger 

CCC buying activities at Enid have 
resulted in the lower protein pre- 
miums advancing nearly 2c in the last 
week, while stronger wheat holds 
about steady. As of Aug. 27, No. 1 
hard with up to 11.25% protein was 
quoted at 9c over Chicago September, 


delivered Galveston, 11.75% protein 
10c over, 12% llc over, 13% 14c 
over and 14% 15c over. The basis 


at Fort Worth was about ‘c firmer, 
with ordinary No. 1 hard quoted 8@ 
9c over Chicago September, delivered 
Texas common points, 12% protein 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical Pas Service Maintained for 
» » » Readers of The Above | Northwestern Miller 
for More than » » » "Niegguee? Half a Century » » » 











WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT) 


Previous Aug. 26, Aug. 28, 
week 1944 1943 
662,781 728,040 

1,098,575 1,144,209 
513,672 481,425 





501,089 §25 
343,906 





251,590 





Aug. 25, 1945 

BOONE. 6 6 ke Cidoaeeapieeees *848,573 
oe ecb gy SL EEE REE ee ee 1,302,100 
oo ere re ire ore ree ore a 527,614 
Central and Southeast ...... *612,878 
North Pacific Coast ........e0- 350,941 
Ji |) i ek eee eee 3,642,106 


Percentage of total U.S. output 73 


*Preliminary. 




























Percentage of activity 
Aug. 26, 


3,126,023 3,226,255 3,199,730 2,794,246 


73 73 70 64 





Crop year flour production 


) 


Aug. 28, Aug. 25 





















z. Previous x. 2 » 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 
Northwest ....... 86 67 74 66 60 6,435,910 
Southwest 94 79 82 85 79 10,008,815 § 
hd | ae 87 85 83 83 61 4,168,095 *: 
Central and 77 63 66 66 64 4,613,056 4,2 
No. Pacific Coast 95 93 84 77 63 2,882,240 2,830,095 
Totals te ee 77 78 Tt 67 28,108,116 25,595,022 
SOUTHWEsT THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Aug. 20-25 .. 814,380 821,580 101 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 85 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 814,380 90 Aug 20-25. 667,800 515,356 77 
Two years ago, 814,380 92 Previous week 667,800 69 
Five-year average .... EP ey ee 82 Your Q@0 42000 660,498 68 
Ten-YOGr AVOTAZS 20.2660. 75 Two years ago.. 738,822 58 
. - Five-year average ....... 59 
Kansas City TOR-VOOT AVETARC 6 ccccccccvecvess 55 
re, 20-25 é 321,934 91 
“nw sid 5 beds 4 71 Production for current week was partly 
‘e oO Ss eek é sues ‘ - . 
WAat eae 242,400 69 estimated. 
3 ars 231,759 66 . : 
ad Bh vk a8 ne Minneapolis 
“ive-year AVETABEC 2... cccccccvcccs 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....csceeeees 75 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
cap output tivity 
Aug. 20-26 ... ; 333,217 104 
Aug. 20-25 96,475 a7 Previous week 203,067 63 
Previous week $7,211 78 Year ago . 281,617 89 
VORP BEG 66005 87,483 79 Two years 270,404 85 
Two vears ago.. 91,319 82 PivG-VOGQP GQVETEGO .ccc se cecssass-s 74 
, TON-VERF AVOTAPS 666.0600 006 080s 63 
Salina 
Aug. 20-25 109,956 62,111 56 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 109,956 67,250 61 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year ago ; 109,956 81,266 74 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago 109,956 102,298 95 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
P . : : . . ‘ ; capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Aug. 20-25 ..... 792.240 612.878 77 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week 7 10 501,089 63 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Year ago are 7 240 5 3 66 
capacity output tivity Two years ago... 817,801 ) 66 
Aug $6.96 ..% 225,720 205,123 91 Fiv@-VOGr AVETABE cc cccccccccicces 65 
Previous week 720 198,719 88 Ten-year average aorere 63 
Year ago .¢ 100 204,600 76 Current week preliminary. 
Two years ago.. 5,600 193,549 74 
Five-year average 73 BUFFALO 
Ten-year average Abid i oe << y Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output — tivity 
Aug. 20-25 143,200 5 102 Aug. 20-25 .. 600,600 527,614 87 
Previous week 143,2 101 Previous week 600,600 548,238 85 
Year AGO .sscae 14 99 Year ago . 577,416 181,425 83 
Two years ago... 148,200 x1 Two years ago 577,416 178,561 83 
Five-year average 85 Five-year average ‘ a3 
Ten-year average .. a aa ns 74 Ten-year average a5 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 





included) 





flour milling capacity of the territories 
Southwest Northwest Buffalo Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Aug 19-25 240,393 349 148,368 10,095 90,154 59,597 478,915 
Previous week 9,858 19,525 
Two weeks ago 31, 10,489 59,111 
1944 244,971 9,211 51,276 $44,651 
1943 268,361 9,156 51,670 155,545 
1942 16.6 6,800 15,925 383,406 
1941 - 214,955 7,525 45,682 380,174 
Five-yr. average. 27 237,069 8,55 50,830 428,503 











914 @10%c over, 12.50% 10@11c over 
and 13% 14%@15%c over. Pre- 
miums of %c for each %% of protein 
above 13% prevail. 


Pacific Markets Easier 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices ranged unchanged to about 2c 
bu lower on ordinary classes. The 
posted bid prices were regarded as 
mostly nominal since bid prices at 
country points, warehouse receipt 
basis, were around 2c bu higher. 
Market weakness at terminals was 


attributed almost entirely to conges- 
tion on mill tracks at those points. 
With elevators at terminals rapidly 
filling, and with storage space at mills 
congested, there was little or no de- 
mand for spot wheat. Growers at 
country points were reported offering 
new crop wheat rather freely. On 
the Portland Grain Exchange cash 
wheat bid prices showed soft white 
western red and ordinary protein 
hard red winter all $1.47 bu, basis 
No. 1 in bulk, 15-day shipment for 
coast delivery. 
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NORTHWEST SMALL GRAINS 


PROMISE ABUNDANT YIELDS 


Warm, Dry Weather Favors Harvesting—Much Durum 
Still Green—Preparation of Seed Beds Pro- 
gressing in Winter Wheat Area 


The consistently favorable pros- 
pects for big crops of small grains 
and flax which have been in evidence 
in the greater part of the Northwest 
throughout the growing season are 
now being abundantly realized. For 
the past two weeks temperatures 
have been seasonable and the mois- 
ture ample. In some parts of the 
south frequent showers have inter- 
rupted threshing operations and, to 
some extent, lowered the quality of 
the grain by discoloration and in- 
creased moisture content, but for the 
most part warm, dry weather has 
provided an ideal situation for har- 
vesting and threshing and has also 
promoted filling and ripening of the 
grain still to be cut. Harvest is fin- 
ished in the southern part of the ter- 
ritory and well advanced in the cen- 
tral part, but in the north much of 
the wheat, especially durum, is still 
green and will require another two 
weeks to fully mature, according to 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co. week- 
ly crop summary. 

Early threshing returns have con- 
firmed the anticipated satisfactory 
yields and generally high quality of 
small grains. The milling quality of 
new crop wheat cannot definitely be 
determined until further baking tests 
are available, but generally satis- 
factory results are anticipated. 

Damage Mostly Local 

Damage to crops from any source 
this season is mostly of a local char- 
acter. Spring wheat in north cen- 
tral Montana has been seriously re- 
duced from early prospects by a pro- 


longed period of drouth. Sawfly 
damage is of notable local impor- 
tance in some districts in western 
North Dakota. Hail has taken its 


usual toll. In parts of North Dakota 
and northern Minnesota grain is 
heavily infested with wild oats, the 
report states. 

Movement of new grain to terminal 
markets has been steadily increasing 
and has now reached liberal propor- 
tions. The grain trade and the rail- 
roads are co-operating to the utmost 
to overcome the handicap of short- 
age of transportation equipment and 
manpower, both at country stations 
and terminals. 

Plowing and discing of stubble con- 
tinues throughout Kansas, although 
an increasing number of farmers are 
reporting soil too dry to work. How- 
ever, summer fallow and early plowed 
fields are generally in good condi- 
tion. Some acreage of wheat has 
been seeded in western Kansas, with 
a few fields already up. 


Oklahoma Rains Beneficial 


While recent Oklahoma rains gave 
only temporary relief in some dry 
areas, the moisture situation is satis- 
factory for the present over most of 
the state excepting in parts of the 
Panhandle, a few local areas in the 
southwestern portion and an area 
which includes either parts or all of 
the following counties: Logan, Noble, 
Payne, Pawnee, Creek, Wagoner, 
Tulsa and Osage. In this area a gen- 
eral rain is urgently needed. In oth- 
er sections, rains improved the soil 
for plowing and a large area already 


has been for fall-sown 
grains. 

Nebraska farmers have been busy 
threshing small grain and doing fall 
plowing. A few low wet fields are 
still being combined in eastern Ne- 
braska. In western Nebraska com- 
bining of small grains is nearing com- 
pletion and farmers are also busy 
with their summer fallow operations. 


prepared 


Canadian Harvest General 
Extremely high temperatures last 
week hastened maturity of wheat 
and coarse grain crops throughout 
western Canada, and harvesting op- 
erations will be general in most sec- 


tions by Aug. 31. Considerable 
swathing and combining has_ been 
completed in some southern areas, 


but it will be as late as Sept. 8 or 9 
before operations are in full swing 
in some of the northern regions. 
Frosts occurred at scattered points 
early last week, and caused some 
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damage to grade. This, together with 
drouth and extreme heat, have cut 
prospects considerably in the last 
three weeks. In Manitoba and the 
eastern half of Saskatchewan rust 
infection is already affecting grades. 
Yields in many areas of Manitoba, 
where best prospects prevail, are 
turning out poorer than first antici- 
pated. There is also evidence that 
too many farmers are swathing and 
combining their crops on the green 
side. 

In some of the southern Iowa areas, 
where planting was unusually late, 
corn has improved during August and 
growth has taken place at a more 
rapid rate than appeared to be prob- 
able about the first of the month. 
Although corn is now well tasseled 
over the state, the ears are in nearly 
every development stage, from the 
earliest stages of silking to well 
formed ears bending the shank down- 
ward. Observations from the air, 
made by one reporter over a terri- 
tory of central and north central 
Iowa across the state to the south- 
eastern section, indicated many 
water-damaged spots, and thin places 
of low stand. This situation is prob- 
ably more general over the state 
than it was in 1944. Stalk borers 
have done considerable damage in 
sections, and though it is early in the 
season for ear worm damage, some 
infestation has already appeared in 
places. 











Gi pe 








SIDEHILL CUTTING—Taking the wheat harvest from the hillsides on 
the Blue Creek farm of James Roberts is no trick at all with this ma- 


chine made for the job. 


Fred Roberts demonstrates the hillside com- 
bined harvester on this Utah farm. 





Expert Reports Bumper Spring Wheat 
Yields as Crop Escapes Rust Damage 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Stem rust of 
wheat has caused very little damage 
this year, according to Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, who recently returned 
from his annual crop inspection tour 
throughout Minnesota, northern 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, southern Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. He found that yields were 
adding up to bumper crops of small 
grains, nearly ready for binning. 

In the far South the development 
of stem rust was limited and, as the 
season advanced, the increase and 
spread northward continued to be 
light. Local spreads from barberry 
bushes in the northern states were 
minor this year and the prevalent 
races of wheat stem rust are not 
those which attack the new resistant 


varieties to which most of the acre- 
age in the Dakotas and Minnesota 
are now planted, Mr. Fletcher says. 

Leaf rust of wheat was epidemic 
in the fields east of Montana this 
year. In areas where high temper- 
atures continued for more than a day 
or two, the shriveling and reduction 
of bushel weights were increased by 
the heavy leaf rust infection. If it 
had not been for the unusually cool, 
cloudy weather throughout most of 
the Dakotas and Minnesota this past 
spring, which continued until the 
middle of July, the damage caused by 
leaf rust could have been very severe. 
Races of leaf rust which attack the 
stem rust resistant varieties seem 
to have become more prevalent dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Durum wheat in North Dakota and 
Minnesota promises to be an unusual- 
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EARLY START—Pauline June Lang, 
13 months old, is startine early to 
take an interest in her father’s busj- 
ness as she enthusiastically opens 4 
flour sack. Her father, Herbert 
Lang, who snapped this picture, js 
president of Coulter & Coulter, Ney 
York flour distributors, and also head 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors. 





ly good crop, in the opinion of M 
Fletcher. No really poor areas o| 
durum were observed, and the yields 
should average 18 to 20 bus of qual- 
ity grain if harvest conditions ar 
favorable. Only a light infection of 
ergot was observed. Most of th 
crop was a week to 10 days fron 
harvest on Aug. 21. ; 

Montana was hurt by drouth this 
year. This is especially true in the 
spring wheat growing territory nort! 
of the Missouri river. Spring wheat 
there will not average more thai 
10 to 12 bus, weighing 55 to 58 lbs 
However, some spots were seen \ 
good farming or local rains have pro- 
duced local yields of 15 to 20 
Southeastern Montana may produc 
15 to 18 bus of wheat, and 
sponding yields for other crops. Th 
winter wheat area will produce an- 
other good crop at least equal t 
last year. 

Early iocal reports of protein fron 
the spring wheat area were spotted 


here 


pus 


corre- 


but in general the averages wer 
up, with extremes from the dr) 
area running as high as 18%, he re- 
ports. 

An interesting and commonplace 
remark heard by Mr. Fletcher fron 


large producers of wheat in Ni 
Dakota and Montana was to th¢ 
fect that they were storing as much 
of their present crop as possible on 
their farms. This was especially tru 
in the areas of high protein wheat, 
where full premiums for such _ pro- 
tein were not yet being paid. Man) 
of these farmers had from 10,000 to 
50,000 bus of old wheat stored on 
their farms and they would _ place 
themselves in the higher incomé 
brackets if they sold much of their 
grain now. 

At present a fair supply of e1 
box cars is moving or to be found 
on side tracks in the spring wheat 
area, but at some stations the ele- 
vators are filled with feed grains and 
temporary delays occurred. Lack of 
train crews seemed more serious in 
some sections than lack of cars. If 
farmers keep grain in the home stor- 
age now claimed to be available, Jiitle 
storage difficulty should result, Mr. 
Fletcher adds. 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS: 
Larabee’s Best 
Sunloaf 
Cream Loaf 
Hightop 
Empress 
Larabee’s Whole Wheat 
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NORTHWESTERN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS: 


Commander 
Minneapolis Best 
Miss Minneapolis 
Big Diamond 
Maplesota 
Best on Record 





Commander Whole 


Wheat 































“SPECIAL PURPOSE’ 
SOFT FLOURS: 


Dixie Dream 


Sweet Dough 








Honey Queen 
Clinton Pride 
Golden Valley 


























MINNEAPOLIS 


These are the brands of bakers’ flours that have served so well in helping 
bakers to surmount the difficulties of war time production—and a greatly 
enlarged demand for bakers’ bread. | 

Remember them well—for you may continue to rely on these brands to 
furnish you the right foundation for highest quality—during serious shortages 
of other ingredients—and soon again when you can make the finer, richer 


breads and other bakery products the consuming public so urgently desire. 


phud Remember 


that each and every brand of flour produced by this great 
family of Commander-Larabee mills is milled to rigid speci- 
fications—to give you, with unfailing uniformity, just those 
special qualities suited to your particular baking needs. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
Rhee & Bakers’ Flours 


KANSAS ciTyY * BUFFALO 
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F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 


“BEST YET” 


When you employ people in your 
bakery you look for just the same 
qualities you find in BEST YET — 
competence, stability, capacity. Em- 
ploy BEST YET for your bread. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 











A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 









FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 

















Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








PROMPT» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








“Golden Loaf” t's our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 














SALINA, KANSAS 


CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


Feed Grains 





ae; 


British Flour Importers 





i | 
(Continued from page 6.) 


drift of labor to the farms during 
the summer and this has had its of, 
fect, but given more labor Canadiay 
mills could produce more than tho, 
are able to do at present and al] 9 
it will be wanted if Europe is going 
to be fed.” 

Still another London _ importe, 
pointed out the financial problems 
involved in the change over frop 
control to decontrol, such as ¢. 
change, insurance, landing and stop. 
age charges. These are the crux oy 
which all depends. During the wa, 
landing charges have consideraj) 
increased, and with labor in its pres. 
ent mood it looks uncommonly ]ik, 
further increases, which would ea 
up the importers’ profits. The flowy 
must be landed into barges ang 
thence to store, and the human ele. 
ment involved cannot be dispensed 
with. Then the change in goverp. 
ment is another problem which may 
bring much to bear on the situation 
The big question is whether the |s. 
bor government will continue {th 
policy followed by the late nationa 
government. It is all in the melting 
pot. 

Scottish Views 

Some interesting letters have bee 
received from the Scottish import. 
ers on the _ subject. One rites 
“Before tackling the question of 
return to normalcy there has to |} 
tackled the matter of the gradu 
unwinding of control and by that | 
mean the removal in stages of th 
accumulation of restrictions. The for- 
mer is a remote proposition and it js 
anyone’s guess as to when complet 
decontrol will come. I think I a 
right in saying that it lasted, aft 
the last war, until the end of 192 
and with world conditions as _ the 
are, it would seem highly improhu- 
ble that the period will be less aft 
this war. As far as the latter is 
concerned, there are complications 
which must not be forgotten. 

“We are aware of the fact that 
Ottawa has been making represent 
tions for the restoration of certain 
features and conditions, foremost 
which I imagine to be the separat 
distribution of Canadian flour, thus 
permitting some re-establishment oi 
its market. There may even ha\ 
been representations on the distribu 
tion of mill brands, with the neces- 
sary separation of brands on the 
quay. While separate distribution is 
practicable, it would not yet appeal 
that the separation of brands would 
be practicable as, apart altogether 
from the question of labor and dela) 
involved, it is undoubtedly the cast 
that certain mills’ flours are not be- 
ing shipped to certain ports, and per- 
haps some of them not being shipped 
to this country at all. In any even 
it is highly improbable that the pos! 
tion has yet been reached where mill: 
ers’ agents could be given the dis 
tribution of their own mills’ flours 
This is further complicated by th 
existing limitation and _ registration 
of suppliers. 

“The position, therefore, woulé 
seem to be that while the trate 
wishes to get clear of restriction 
as soon as possible, and althougi 
the trade is anxious that the Canaéi- 
an millers should lend their weigh! 
to as speedy as possible a return 1 
normal conditions, it will have ' 
be a matter for the national assoc 
ation here to decide what changes 
are expedient. We are still denuded 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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From pure wheat, 
grown on rich western soil, 
milled in a modern, country mill — 
by experts in their line — 


you get... 


the ideal bakery flours. 


You will immediately see the advantage of this 
rich background when you try these flours. 
They transfer their quality to your bread. 


By a e -f 
te ge 
an of 





(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Ine.) 
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Smaller Canadian Wheat Supplies 
Seen as Increasing U. S. Exports 


Opinion in grain exporting circles 
substantiates recent expressions of 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration officials 
that the heavy drain on Canadian 
wheat supplies before the freeze-up 
may find a very tight situation in the 
Dominion next spring. It is pointed 
out, however, that Canada is doing 
a heavy export business right now, 
every bushel of which counts on the 
total world needs. 

Canada’s big worry now is her 
relatively short crop coming at a 
time when her former big carryover 
has been reduced greatly. Recent 
statistics indicate that the Dominion 
supply, counting carryover and new 
crop, will aggregate only 558,000,000 
bus for 1945-1946, the lowest total 
figure in seven years. The export- 
able surplus in Canada as of Aug. 
10 was calculated by the Norris 
Grain Co. at 234,000,000 bus, a drop 
of 8,750,000 bus from the previous 
week, giving an idea of the volume 
of Canadian wheat that is moving 
currently. Given boxcars, this move- 
ment will continue at a high rate 
and until the close of navigation this 
wheat will move down the lakes to 
various points from which shipments 
can be made all winter. The term 
“given boxcars,” however, can be the 
bugaboo, it is said, because eastern 
Canada is short of feed and many 
cars are needed to bring in oats and 
barley from the west. 

Some domestic exporters feel that 
there is little doubt but what the 
United States will be called upon to 
furnish even more of the world needs 
than has been indicated so far. They 


state that Australia is out of the 
export picture because of its own 
big deficiencies caused by the last 


short crop and they do not believe 
Argentina will cut a very big figure 
in contributing to the world needs. 
This leaves North America as the 
bread basket and now Canada is fad- 
ing fast. The net result, they say, 
is that the United States is the one 
big exporter that has impressive sup- 
plies. Its billion-bus-plus new crop 
and 281,000,000-bus carryover do not 
sound so big in the light of this 
analysis. 

Some trade authorities believe the 
Commodity Credit Corp. export pro- 
gram is much bigger than is indi- 
cated by the scattered press and 
market reports. The estimates of 
southwestern purchases are now up 





CCC JULY WHEAT PURCHASES 
12,344,000 BUS 
Washington, D. C.—The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. bought 12,- 
344,000 bus of wheat in July and 
disposed of 8,000,000 bus by ex- 
portations and other means, leav- 
ing government-owned stocks of 
94,823,000 bus on July 31. This 
compared with 90,863,000 a year 
ago. The amount of corn owned 
by the agency on July 31 was 
21,411,000 bus, a decrease of 
3,261,000 bus during the month, 
representing the amount moved 
from the country and sold into 
consumptive channels or ex- 
ported. No new purchases of 
corn were made in July. 





to 30,000,000 bus on the new crop, 
with a tremendous movement going 
on to gulf ports. Last week the 
CCC bought some “small amounts” 
of hard winters in Minneapolis, which 
it said were offered to it and taken 
to piece out some export boats at 
Duluth. Officials of the CCC hurried 
to explain that the CCC was not 
out looking for wheat in Minneapo- 
lis, but it is gossiped that the agen- 
cy’s activities in Duluth are tremen- 
dous. 

Minneapolis exporters say they are 
selling wheat to the CCC at Duluth 


all the time and it is rumored that 
the CCC has a deal with a large 


grain and shipping concern for 15,- 
000,000 bus to move from Duluth 


to Buffalo and other eastern lake 
ports. The deal is that the CCC 
sells the wheat to the grain and 


shipping company, basis Duluth, and 
then buys it back, basis delivered 
at Buffalo or other eastern lake 
ports. The shipping company gets 
the transportation and winter stor- 
age, if any, and the CCC gets the 


wheat into winter export position, 
rumor has it. 
An interesting angle in the do- 


mestic picture is the probable tight- 
ness in the Pacific Northwest. The 
crop in that section faded from what 
looked like bumper proportions to 
very disappointing yields and qual- 
ity, all in the last three or four 
weeks just prior to harvest. While 







































Cheyenne 9,858,290 Turkey 48,140 
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NEBRASKA’S BUMPER CROP—The above outline map shows the out- 
turn by varieties and crop reporting districts of the 1945 crop of wheat 


in Nebraska, estimated officially at 84,962,000 bus as of Aug. 1. 


J. C. 


Swinbank, secretary of the Nebraska Grain Improvement Association, 
who prepared the map, states that this year’s all-time record crop is 
showing milling characteristics better than the 1944 crop and baking 


qualities comparable with those of a year ago. 





this development does not material- 
ly affect the total United States sup- 
ply, it does mean that exports will 
have to come from farther inland, 
grain men state. Also, the feed situ- 
ation in the Northwest is very tight. 
Feeders there already are buying 
oats and barley in Minneapolis ter- 
ritory and with large numbers of 
consuming units to be fed out they 
may have to feed more wheat. 

The Pacific nations’ feeding pro- 
gram is large, according to recent 
Washington reports, and it may 
reach even greater proportions in 
the opinion of some Minneapolis au- 
thorities. The United States will 
have to feed the Philippine and other 
islands; the Chinese relief program 
will come in for a large amount of 
United States wheat and flour and 
there is some discussion of our ob- 
ligation as conquerors to keep the 
Japs from starving. 

On the basis of these potential- 
ities, millers are faced with another 
year of scrambling for wheat sup- 
plies, in the opinion of some au- 
thorities. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SLOW SHIPPING TIES UP 
FLOUR FOR COSTA RICA 


Shipping difficulties have made it 
necessary to ration flour in Costa 
Rica, according to an article in the 
August issue of Foreign Agriculture. 
Costa Rica, which imports wheat 
largely in the form of flour, has a 
climate where flour will not keep 
well, and so regular shipments must 
be made to insure adequate supplies. 

Imports of flour averaged about 
20,000,000 Ibs a year before the war, 
but they declined in 1942 to 18,000,- 
000 Ibs because of shipping diffi- 
culties. Rationing was started in 
1942, when supplies were particu- 
larly slow. In 1943, shipments in- 
creased to 25,000,000 lbs, but they 
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were so irregular that rationing wa 
suspended and reimposed sever, 
times as conditions changed. 

A flour mill was opened in San 
Jose in Sept., 1943, and it has agregg 
to conclude contracts with farmey 
for the purchase of their grain at, 
fixed price and for granting prody. 
tion credit at a maximum interey 
of 6%. Consumption of flour jy 
Costa Rica is estimated at 144 
bbls a year. The price of wheat floy 
is controlled by the government t 
protect consumers. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


INDIA WHEAT CROP ONE 
OF LARGEST ON RECORD 


Washington, D. C.— India’s 1945 
wheat production was estimated 4 
392,037,000 bus, according to the firs 
official estimate released recently 
At that figure, the crop would be 
one of the largest on record, and com. 
pares with the 1944 production (Aj. 
gust estimate) of 361,757,000 bus 
The first estimate of the 1944 crop 
has been revised from 386,624,000 to 
385,466,000 bus, while the third esti. 
mate of the 1944 acreage was re. 
vised to 33,630,000 acres from the 
previous estimate of  36,611,00 
acres. 

The relatively good harvest would 
seem to be largely the result of the 
expanded acreage, with around aver. 





age yields. The first estimate of 
production is usually released in 
April with successive estimates in 
May and August. In view of the 


lateness of the release this season 
and the scarcity of available infor- 
mation regarding other food crops, 
it is not yet possible to evaluate 
fully the effects of the crop outturn 
upon import requirements during 
the season. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RUTLAND ELEVATOR BURNS 

Rutland, N. D.—The Farmer Co- 
operative elevator here burned, with 
25,000 bus of wheat. The fire started 
in a grain truck which was being 
unloaded, and burned four other 
buildings adjoining the elevator. 








Best Foods, Inc., Net Profits Set 
at $2,515,648; Subsidiary Sales Off 


New York, N. Y.—A drastic reduc- 
tion in the sales volume of whole 
grain ground feed manufactured by 
the Standard Milling Co., wholly 
owned subsidiary, largely accounts 
for the decrease in sales and in 
profits before taxes of The Best 
Foods, Inc., the annual report points 
out. 

This war-born product played an 
important part in the previous year 
in helping to alleviate the short sup- 
ply of animal feed and was responsi- 
ble for a substantial volume of sales. 
On several of the corporation’s other 
principal products new _ production 
and sales records were established, 
with family flour sales showing a 
satisfactory increase and _ bakery 
flour sales again in large volume. 
Cereal products generally continued 
the healthful growth of prior years. 

Sales to the armed forces and gov- 
ernment agencies, including those for 


lend-lease, increased by 37% and 
amounted to 18% of total dollar 
sales. 

Consolidated net profit of The 


Best Foods, Inc., for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, amounted to $2,515,- 
648, the annual report to stockhold- 





ers shows, compared with net of $3; 
379,676 in the 1943-1944 period. This 
year’s consolidated net sales totaled 
$81,588,072, a decline of 2% from the 
$83,521,110 for the previous 12 
months. Profits after all charges 


except Federal and Canadian taxes 
based on income show a _ decrease 
of 4%. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


PROSSER FLOUR MILL BURNS 


Prosser, Wash.—Struck by light- 
ning during a sharp electrical storm, 
Aug. 17, the Prosser Flour Mill, 2 
landmark on the Yakima river since 
1866, burned to the ground. The 
loss, which was estimated at $50,000, 
was covered by insurance. Art Pur- 
sell, electrician, was blown out ol 
the door by an explosion of gas after 
he had entered the burning building 
to pull the power switch. EF. R. 
Taylor, 86, has been the owner 0 
the mill since the death of his fa- 
ther who built the mill in 1886, and 
has son, Art, is manager. It was 
one of the few mills in the state to 
run by water power and had its own 
water rights. Future plans have not 
been announced. 
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wheat floy: for delivery this quarter and early 
ernment ty in the next during the past few days, 
selling to the extent desired by manu- 
facturers continues to await antici- 
asi pated steps by war agencies. These 
include relaxation of the M-317A dis- 
ONE tribution controls by the War Pro- 
RECOR) ' duction Board and establishment of 
fnal ceiling prices by the Office of 
idia’s 1945 Price Administration. 
timated 4 Easing of the distribution controls 
to the first was expected momentarily at the 
| recently week-end, but determination of price 
would be was indicated to be some time off. It 
1, and com. had been expected that new price 
ction (Ap. schedules would be announced by 
7,000 bus Sept. 1, but delays incurred in work- 
1944 crop ing these out may postpone issuance 
624,000 to for about two weeks. 
third estj. In comparison to the previous scar- 
€ was re. city of cotton goods, the situation for 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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LABORATORY SERVICE 





‘Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
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proved. Requirements for the bal- 
ance of this month and September 
are now well cared for. The desired 
forward position—covering the fourth 
quarter and early next year—remains 
open, however, and inventories still 
are depleted from the inroads forced 
in them during the shortages. The 
bag industry continues to enjoy the 
favored position of holding the AA-2X 
rating, while much of the competi- 
tive buying with this priority has 
been eliminated through Army con- 
tract cancellations. 

Supplies obtained by bag men over 
the past week covered a wide range of 
cottons. Small lots were secured of 
the 36-inch, $2.85-yd and 40-inch, 
$2.50-yard sheetings. Outlook for 
these now is considerably better as 
military cutbacks have been exten- 
sive. Previously these were in heavy 
military demand. Large quantities 
were obtained in the 47-inch, $4-yard 
and 40-inch, $3.75-yard  sheetings, 
with deliveries either immediate or 
for early in the fourth quarter. 

Osnaburgs moved to a moderate ex- 
tent in heavier weights such as the 
$2.11- and $2.85-yard. It was indicated 
that fourth quarter production of 
gray cloth mills is now being fairly 
well booked up in these fabrics. Some 
small lots of the 38%-inch, 64x56, 
$5.50-yard Class A print cloths also 
were purchased for this quarter. 

With all developments now on an 
optimistic basis, bag manufacturers 
here at the week-end momentarily ex- 
pected lifting of the dress print con- 
trols under M-221. This restricted 
cut-up of dress prints to comparable 
levels of last year, which forced sup- 
plies sharply under demand. In view 
of the easing cotton textile picture 
and the loud protests registered from 
rural areas, no reasonable need is 
now seen for this restriction. At the 
same time, bag men are urging that 
the M-221 order be revoked alto- 
gether. 

The burlap situation brightened 
over the past week as WPB issued a 
supplementary allocation to the bag 
industry for this quarter of 25,000 
bales, or 50,000,000 yards. Construc- 
tions were not specified, leaving 
manufacturers free to draw whatever 
is available. 

Interest grew stronger in possibil- 
ity that WPB will call conferences 
soon to discuss the return of burlap 
importing to private hands. A meet- 
ing of the agency officials with the 
trade here was in the making at the 
week-end, and the industry advisory 
committee is expected to be called to 
Washington shortly after Labor Day 
for formal discussion of the proposal. 
Consensus is that private trading 
will be handed back as of Jan. 1 and 
that the step will be taken before 
Oct. 1 so as to permit placing of 
business for first quarter shipments. 

Bag trade burlap consumption 
during July was 45,461,000 yards, it 
was reported, compared to 48,696,000 
consumed during June. Stocks at the 
month-end gained sharply, totaling 
138,892,000 yards, as against 91,002,- 
000 for the preceding month. Sub- 
stantial improvement in arrivals 
over the past six weeks was re- 
sponsible. 

The paper situation was moving for 
betterment over the past week, 
though reports from Stockholm were 
that Swedish pulp supplies will not be 
as extensive as hoped, as many pulp- 
wood reserves had to be used as fuel 
during the wartime coal shortage. 
Trade was encouraged at the gov- 
ernment’s revoking Order L-279, the 
paper shipping sack order covering 
single wall, duplex, or multiwall 
paper sacks for use as primary con- 
tainers for shipping many commod- 
ities including agricultural. 


FLOUR 


Millions of service men and 
women are coming back. -_Fam- 
ilies are moving from here to 
there. Your best flour market 
insurance is a good flour that 
makes new friends easily. That 


is SNOBUDDY. 


“————_ 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 
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British Flour Importers 





(Continued from page 18.) 


as to staff, both on account of the 
fighting services and on account of 
the staffing of port area grain com- 
mittees, and as a trade we are not 
in as good a position as the millers 
to canvass the country for business. 

“I consider that the position calls 
for day-to-day watchfulness by the 
trade on this side, with pressure ex- 
erted by our Canadian friends when 
we consider that the time is ripe. 
It is a little difficult to write con- 
structively, because there are con- 
siderations, political, economic and 
patriotic, which cannot be ignored 
in studying the best and _ shortest 
cut to the decontrol of the trade. 
In my opinion control has been run 
efficiently and any suffering inflict- 
ed on the trade, for instance, by the 
denial to the importer of any scope 
for initiative or for retaining his 
good will, has been for the most part 
a necessary evil and in the interests 
of the national effort, with one ex- 
ception, that the trade did not con- 
sider either necessary or just the 
cessation of separate distribution of 
imported flour in England.” 


Normaley Far Off 


One of the senior Scottish importers 
is of the opinion that a return to 
normal conditions in importing flour 
is very far off yet, and he doubts 
that free importation of flour will 
be resumed during his lifetime. Con- 
tinuing, he says: “As to the desir- 
ability of the restoration of Canadian 
millers’ rights to export flour to this 
country under their own brands, this, 
of course, would be a most desirable 
thing, but I am afraid it too is very 
far away. I am certainly strongly 
of the view that the distribution 
of imported flour in England and 
Wales should be made by the im- 
porters and not in a miller’s grist. 
In any event all G. R. (Government 
Regulation) flour which comes into 
this country has the _ identification 
of the mill printed on the bottom of 
the bag. As a matter of fact, bak- 
ers never look at the mill’s name 
on the bag now, largely owing to 
the fact that the quantity distributed 
is so relatively small, but representa- 
tions have been made to the British 
government for the separate distribu- 
tion of imported flour direct to the 
bakers in England and Wales and 
not only through the British millers’ 
grist. With reference to the pros- 
pect of postwar trade, I can give no 
better expression of my views than 
an extract taken from a letter which 
I wrote to one of my miller friends 
in Canada on June 15, which speaks 
for itself: 


Bakery Combines 


““T now refer to a subject which 
is giving the whole importing trade 
much more concern than anything 
else, and that is the postwar posi- 
tion of the import trade. I have 
kept you advised from time to time 
of the various amalgamations and 
combines among our baker custom- 
ers in Scotland. With very few ex- 
ceptions all the larger bakers are 
controlled or owned by various fi- 
nancial and milling interests, and 
over and above this the co-operative 
wholesale societies have come very 
actively into the picture, ever since 
the time co-operative societies were 
made liable for income tax. To save 
paying this they sell goods below 
their economic value sometimes. The 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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A Complete Flour Service 







Cake Flours 
Pastry Flours 


+ + + HH 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS 1,M 


INN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILL 


4,500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage 
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“Sasnak Flour” 


Enns Miuuine Co., Inman, Kan. 
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In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 


those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 
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_| POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The fun of baking 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


is part of the generous 
reward you get for using 
high quality ingredients. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





The Best One 


10-GALLON whisky still and sev- 
en 50-gallon barrels of mash, 
concealed behind a_ secret ceiling 
panel, were recently found in the Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary bakery, 
Warden T. E. Whitecotton has re- 
ported. 
“This is the biggest and best one 
we've found yet,” the warden said. 
Two old coffee urns taken from a 
former officers’ dining-room three or 
four years ago were used for dis- 
tillation. Odors from the prison bak- 
ery concealed the smell of fermenta- 
tion, and heat from the bakery ovens 
kept the mash “working.” 
= = = 
Then there’s the little boy who got 
stuck while saying his prayers. He 
began, “Give us this day our daily 
bread ...and...amnd...” His 


mother beside him whispered, “. . 


and deliver.” “Oh, yes,” added the 
youngster, “and deliver our groc- 
ceries!” 

=ss = 


NE corporation has pursued an 

unusual policy for the duration 
of the war. Heretofore it employed 
few women in its offices, but it has 
been compelled to use many. So far 
as possible it hires only good looking, 
marriageable girls. The thought is 
that when the inevitable slump comes 
these girls will quickly find mates, 
start housekeeping, and relieve the 
company of the unpleasant task of 
dismissing them. Career girls might 
hang around until death. 


Th ft. Li * 


LL of us have been compelled to 

live more thriftily on account 

of the war, the taxes, the obligation 

to buy war bonds, and the higher cost 
of living. 

It is neither patriotic nor sensible 
to croak. 

What we must do is use our heads, 
realizing that thrifty living requires 
brains. 

Before the use of automobiles was 
restricted, thousands confessed that 
they hadn’t been on a bus, street car, 
subway, elevated or train for years. 

It takes time and thought to mas- 
ter the schedules, routes and fares 
of the public transportation systems, 
but the knowledge of what is avail- 
able pays big dividends in money, and 
often in comfort and time. This is 
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Ovens of the World 


From the first hot rocks where women knelt 
To bake their stone-ground corn and wheat, 
Until today where great mills grind 

Their snowy flour that men may eat, 

= ; a hous’ 

Ihere is a romance yet unsaid 

In the baking of the earth’s good bread. 


| The ovens of the world have held 

The sustenance of life itself. 

For countless years bread has been baked 
And boxed upon a kitchen shelf, 

Where women, rosy-cheeked have won 
Praise for a homely task well done. 


And oh, the ovens that have turned 
Their endless loaves of bread that men 
May have new strength to fight old wars, 
Then turn to eat their bread again. 

In war the glow of ovens runs 

Ahead of tanks and bombs and guns. 


—Grace Noll Crowell. 








true, whether you live in a big city 
or a little town. 

The quality and price of food 
served in cafeterias and inexpensive 
restaurants are also worth knowing 
and the knowledge can be a source 
of real saving to anyone who will 
take the trouble to investigate. 

Nobody deserves sympathy 
days who grouches without 
made any effort to learn the 
of life.—Bagology. 


these 
having 
facts 


If you study great men you'll no- 
tice that they don’t try to be great 
all the time, but do a lot of coasting. 


Spruce Gum 
tree nothing like spruce gum 
if it’s harvested when it’s right. 
The dark amber masses formed be- 
neath a knot hole or from a break 
in the bark. When it was ready for 
use it had turned hard and brittle 
and reminded one of a piece of resin. 
Chewing it took patience. It had 
to be kept in the mouth to soften for 
a considerable period, but when it 
was ready, a lad had a mouthful of 
pinktinged material that was prac- 
tically indestructible. A small cud 


could be kept under the tongue all 
day at school. The tangy, slightly 
tart, fragrant goodness of it was an 
appeal a boy couldn’t resist. 

Even if finances were low for 
boughten candy, one could make out 
if he had a good supply of spruce 
gum.—Wall Street Journal. 


Percentage Terms 


P in a lumber camp in the North- 
west the foreman received or- 
ders from headquarters to effect cer- 
tain changes in the form of his 
monthly report. Among other things, 
he was informed in no _ uncertain 
terms that all figures would have to 
be expressed in terms of percentages. 
Among the 100 men working at the 
camp there arose many bitter com- 
plaints concerning the poor quality 
of food being served by the old bach- 
elor cook who presided over the kitch- 
en, and the owner of the camp final- 
ly dispatched two attractive young 
women to take his place. 

On the first of the next month the 
foreman of the camp began his re- 
port to headquarters with these 
words: “Gentlemen: I beg to inform 
you that there has been an important 
development at this camp. Last week 









2% of the men married 100% of the 
cooks.”’—Christian Science Monitor 
= = = 
Before the days of ration stamps 
we used to make imitation chickep 
sandwiches out of roast veal. Noy 
we make imitation veal sandwiches 
out of roast chicken. — Christian 

Science Monitor. 


An Optimist J 


a of our farmer friends haye 
w been more than a little discovr. 
aged over the heavy rains of the Mid. 
west that kept them out of the fields 
in planting time. Each month th 
Farm Journal carries a little column 
entitled ‘‘Now is the time to:”’ fo}. 
lowed by a variety of seasonal! sug. 
gestions, like worm pigs, kill tobaceg 
hornworms, oil cultivator, ete. 

In their June number they include: 
“Read Genesis 8:22.” Maybe you 
don’t have it handy. Noah had just 
left the ark, and had sacrificed ap 
offering. The Lord told Noah that 
He would not again destroy the world 
by flood, and put the rainbow in the 
sky in covenant thereof. The vers 
suggested reads: “While the earth 
remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and win- 
ter, and day and night shal! not 
cease.” 

No wonder the farmer is a 
mist.—Philosopher. 


= i I 


During one of England’s early fam- 
ines, the food supply was so low that 
a good rat, dead or alive, brought 
the equivalent of at least the pres- 
ent pound sterling. And it did 
not have to bear the meat inspector's 
stamp of approval, either! 


Wheat History 


poe growing of wheat in Canada 
can be traced back approximately 


opti- 


340 years. A French settlement in 
the Maritimes is reputed to hav 
grown wheat in 1605 and in 1616 
Champlain writes of a fine sample ol 
wheat being cut at Quebec for ship- 
ment to France. In the middle of the 
18th century, Canada was aciuall) 
exporting wheat, shipments in 1754 
amounting to 80,000 bus. Newfound- 
land and the French West indies 
were the principal markets in which 
the wheat was then sold, but in 1770 
export shipments to Great Britain 
were recorded. Canadian Pacific 


Railway Bulletin. 
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COLD STORAGE FOR SHORTAGES 
HE other day our long budding respect and 
admiration for Secretary of Agriculture 

Anderson suddenly burst into almost full flower 





| when we read the authentic account of his visit 


to the converted stone quarry cave near Atchison, 
rebuilt during the past year or two for 
the cold storage of incredible quantities of sur- 
plus Pp rishable foods. 

To those whose misfortune it is to live far 
from our great Middle West, equally fruitful in 
production from the soil and engendering great 


| ideas, it should, perhaps, be explained that the 


plan ol converting the cave created by removal 
of vast quantities of limestone into a natural vault 
for the storage of thousands of cars of butter, 
eggs and one thing and another being shipped 
from coast-to-coast in search of consumers, was 
engendered in the brain of some dreamy-eyed 
philosopher and thereafter successfully promoted 
by citizens of Atchison, including, no doubt, the 
operat rs of the stone quarry, who consented to 
lease the nice, cool and quite useless cave for the 
sum of $20,000 per year and a gift from the gov- 
ernment of a further $40,000 for the purchase of 
a new site for their quarry. 

Thereafter there was an exhibition of what 
the government can do when it really decides to 
hurry. Concrete floors were laid throughout the 
cave, vast amounts of freezing machinery secured 
on priorities to take up the slack of the natural 
coolth, which was found to be disappointing, 
ramps and tracks were built and, last but by no 
means least, 70,000 wooden “pallets,” being plat- 
forms for holding and moving the barrels, boxes 
and crates, soon to arrive, constructed at a cost 
of $196,000. And so the modern Ark of the gods 
and butter was completed and ready for 
an investigation by a committee of Congress 
which shortly reported that the whole scheme 
wasn't worth a damn. 

Now we come to the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture who thought it worth while to see for 
himself what there was to this new cave of 
marvels and if it in truth and in fact contained 
anything like the treasure found in another better 
known cave by Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, with the aid of Becky Thatcher. And the 
Secretary found it, not the six thousand dollars 
at the end of Huck’s rainbow, but an outlay by 


of eggs 


the government of something like $2,000,000, 
with nothing to show for it but just a cave in the 
rocks much as it was in the beginning—described 
by our newspaper writer accompanying the Sec- 
retary, known to us as a man of extreme ac- 
curacy and lack of bias, as “a model of empty 
efficiency.” 


As for the views of the Secretary himself he 


did not express them further than to remark, 
after being handsomely entertained by the citi- 
zens of Atchison and holding a public reception 


in the air-cooled cavern, that it appeared to be 
an ideal place for “storage of surpluses” but must 
be regarded as unadapted to the husbanding of 
Shortages, which is the chief of our present food 
problems. 

Curiously, when noting this incident, our recol- 


lection took us back to an occasion many years 
ago when one of our associates on the staff of 
this publication, Charles H. Challen, and ourself 


shared a suite of rooms at the old Southern Hotel 
at St. Louis on the occasion of some sort of meet- 
Ing of millers. We had participated in a rather 
large night winding up with the customary sing- 
Ing, in those days, of old-time German songs in 
Some bar room and ultimately turning in at some 
unreligious hour probably filled with beer and 
hatred of the thought of having to rise next day. 

‘lt was perhaps five o’clock when we were con- 
sclous of an intruder in our room and, opening 
a reluctant eye, discovered it to be our friend 
Charlie wandering about opening and shutting the 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











innumerable doors to huge clothes wardrobes 
which were characteristic of post Civil War archi- 
tecture in hotels of such magnificence as the 
Southern. Dressed in his little, short nightshirt, 
also of the period, Charlie was inspecting one 
cupboard after another all in thoughtful quiet 
with obvious purpose not to disturb us. But we 
were, nevertheless, aroused and asked him what 
in the world he was looking for and how’s about 
going back to bed. 

“Well, Bob,” he said with a drollness not be 
imitated, “I was just figuring out what a fine 
place this would be to store raspberry jam in case 
we had any.” 

Our compliments and great respects to Secre- 
tary Anderson. 

eee 


The tremendous advances of commercial bak- 
ing in the past four decades have made family 
four and home baking increasingly groggy. But 
now it appears that there’s enough punch in the 
kitchen oven at least to put a worriting frown 
on the baker’s brow. He’s beginning to look for 
a revival of home baking. Prepared baking 
mixes, and greatly improved products of this 
kind, undoubtedly will give him a competitive 
jolt. Soft wheat flour will come in hard in the 
next few rounds, and if the dopesters are right 
we'll eat a lot more hot biscuits than ever before. 
Topping all this there’s refrigeration, and the 
promise that housewives will be able to toss up 
a cake with no more effort than transferring the 
dough from ice box to oven and no more skill 
and provision than are involved in phoning for 
more. 


CONSUMER CONFIDENCE 


EITHER “Fetchit’s Pride’ nor the most high- 
4‘ ly advertised brand of flour could exist as a 
profitable item of merchandise without consumer 
confidence in it. Consumer acceptance is inexor- 
able. If the verdict is against a flour brand its 
economic life ends. To put the matter sententious- 
iy and in borrowed words, “the cash register 
counts the ballots of consumer democracy.” 

Then what would happen were the A-B-C grade 
labeling ideology to take over? Consumer con- 
fidence would detach itself from experience and 
adhere blindly to a symbol. The consumer, in fact, 
would have abdicated from his traditional control 
of quality. He would have ceased to influence 
technological progress, which would be frozen to 
the level of an unvarying quality fixed by the un- 
bending finger of law. 

And what, meantime, would have happened to 
the producer? He would have lost the incentive 
to improve, both in his own and the consumer’s 
interest; but more than that, he would have lost 
what may be the most valuable asset in his bal- 
ance sheet—the item of good will. For the con- 
fidence that builds trade-marks does not derive 
simply from the consumer; it comes also from the 
producer. It is mutual. Given confidence in the 
consumer, a producer maintains and improves the 
recognized value of his brand, in return for which 
customers reward him by continuing to buy his 
goods. This is the one factor that transforms the 
intangible, good will, into a real asset. This asset, 
though it is so generally entered as $1, in fact is a 
property worth, in the entire economy, untold mil- 
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lions. Under grade labeling this property’s worth 
is not even the nominal dollar. 

We like the somewhat unusual conception of 
the producer’s confidence in the consumer. It is 
the thing that enables him to estimate his sales 
and income; to invest money in improvements in 
plant and equipment; to engage in scientific re- 
search to improve quality and lower production 
costs; to give his raw material suppliers stability 
by reasonable assurance that he will buy certain 
quantities; to assure his distributors that they will 
have acceptable goods, and to set aside a definite 
advertising appropriation to keep potential con- 
sumers informed. And these activities, in turn, 
serve consumers and help retain their confidence. 

The thing that, at this particular moment, in- 
spires these philosophies is the big booklet titled 
“Grade Labeling and the Consumer—an Informa- 
tive Study.” It is from the National Publishers 
Association, and undoubtedly it is the most sig- 
nificant statement that has yet come forth on a 
subject of utmost importance to American busi- 
ness and the American consumer. Out of its fair 
and rational argument one fact emerges very 
clearly: The development of A-B-C grade labeling 
means the undermining of our system of trade- 
marks and brand names. It is the death of adver- 
tising. 

* * * 

“Craftsmen’s identification marks,” we are re- 
minded by the booklet’s authors, “are almost as 
cld as the crafts themselves. Producers in the 
fifteenth century were compelled to use brands; 
in the twentieth, they are fighting against laws 
which might hamper their use of brands. In me- 
dieval days, the consumer’s fear and his need for 
protection led to the requiring of trade-marks; 
the producer’s fear of unfair competition and pun- 
ishment led to his acceptance of the trade-mark 
idea. Nothing lasting or growing could be built 
cn the foundation of fear; the present system is 
based on mutual producer-consumer confidence. . . . 

“In our competitive system, every producer has 
the right to establish as many national or region- 
al brands as he wishes and build on them a struc- 
ture of mutual confidence. Or, if he prefers, he 
can subordinate his identity and let his distrib- 
utors, whether wholesalers, chain stores, co-op- 
eratives or department stores, put their ‘private’ 
or ‘controlled’ brands on the goods he produces. 
Or he can sell without brands or with a succession 
of brands which are no more than names on the 
label, not intended to be built up. A wholesaler 
or retailer may, if he wishes, manufacture goods 
he sells. Consumers may band together and open 
their own stores, wholesale houses and factories, 
and start their own brands. All this freedom of 
producing, distribution and branding assures and 
extends the consumer’s freedom of choice. 

“Naturally, this leads to the need of safeguards 
against possible abuses by producers and distrib- 
utors of their freedom. Protection against adulter- 
ated, dangerous or unwholesome products, against 
fraud and misrepresentation, and against exces- 
sive prices due to inflation or monopoly, is a func- 
tion of the local, state and federal governments. 
In developing such protection, the work of the 
Congress of the. United States has been broad, 
constructive and closely geared to the needs of a 
freely expanding agriculture and commerce, the 
multiplication of consumers’ opportunities and the 
rising standard of living.” 

The threat of grade labeling does not yet lie in 
any decisive popular demand; it is in the relentless 
might and persistence of bureaucracy. From all- 
highest places has come the word that grade 
labeling must be. Such clouds of hot debate have 
smothered the subject that both converts and 
deniers often have lost sight of the facts and the 
issues. Preparation of such a source book as the 
one now available was urgent. Properly employed, 
it should do much to save the day. 
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British Flour Importers 





(Continued from page 22.) 


worst feature during the war years 
is the buying of private traders’ 
businesses, nothing is too small or 
too large. In the Island of Islay 
they have bought three small busi- 
nesses, one a baker, a grocer and 
funeral undertaker. If you knew 
the Western Highlands you would 
understand better what I say. In- 
deed, I cannot adequately express 
in a letter the seriousness of this, 
but importers had an informal meet- 
ing in Glasgow and it was stated 
that Canadian millers must be pre- 
pared for a_ substantial shrinkage 
in their export trade to Scotland in 
the postwar period’.”’ 

Yet another leading Scottish im- 
porter gives his views, as follows: 
“As far as one can judge from the 
present position of world flour sup- 
ply vis-a-vis demand, we are _ not 
as near decontrol as we would wish 
to be. So long as 100% of Canada’s 
mill production is urgently required 
I cannot see us getting many of the 
swaddling bands of control removed, 
and even then we will not be in a 
position to resume free importation 
though we may get partial freedom 
on distribution.” 

Another Scottish importer says he 
is surprised to learn that the Canadi- 
an millers are anxious to have their 
own brands on shipments of flour 
to the U. K. “Surely,” he says, ‘‘full 
freedom in production is essential be- 
fore the good will established by the 
use of brands, as in prewar days, is 
resumed. The first need is_ that 
‘mixing in’ of Canadian flour by the 
3ritish millers should cease (support 
from the Canadian millers on this 
subject would be welcome) and that 
proportionate distribution of G. R. 
flour take its place. Unlike Scot- 
land, England has no separate dis- 
tribution, and a request has been 
made to the Ministry to correct this 
position. With the installation of 
the new labor government there will 
be further effort made to have some 
relaxation of the control, which has 
caused the flour importers to almost 
lose their identity as such.” 

These letters will give a good line 
of thought to Canadian millers and 
enable them to take action when and 
where they think they can help the 
situation.—L. F. Broekman. 
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SUMMER DESSERT HINTS 
- Chicago, Ill—This summer when 
the high cost of fresh fruits requires 
that they be used with discretion, as 
well as with a minimum of sugar, 
the August recipe bulletin, “Institute 
Ideas,” and the newspaper releases 
of Wheat Flour Institute say it is 
helpful to let enriched flour pick up 
fruit flavors and extend them in rolls, 
pastries and puddings. The protein- 
rich quality of wheat flour, according 
to the bulletin, is responsible for its 
ability to absorb and enhance the 
goodness of fresh berries. ‘Institute 
Ideas” further explains that flour, 
naturally rich in carbohydrates, small 
parts of which are in the form of sug- 
ars, helps to make a little sugar or 
sweetening go a long way. Among 
the many recipes proposed for the 
fresh fruit season are blueberry muf- 
fins, raspberry shortcake, in-a-bow] 
berry pudding, peach brown Betty, 
waffles with peaches and ice cream, 
French toast garnished with broiled 
peaches, peach muffins, peach cobbler, 
peach turnover, and blueberry creme 


pie. 
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THEY DID NOT HAVE TO 


BE REBUILT FOR WAR \\ 


Seldom are materials subjected to the punishment and severe tests 
that they receive in war. For that reason, many items that had 


been satisfactory for every day civilian purposes had to be entirely 
redesigned and strengthened to withstand the tortures of war. 


But it was not necessary for Chase bags to undergo any such 
rebuilding. Chase bags have always been made with an extra 
margin of strength for your protection. And this strength was 
found sufficient to meet the rigors and tremendous strain of war- 
time usages. Chase bags already had the unusual stamina required. 


That is your assurance of dependability in all the long line of 
Chase products from any of Chase’s strategically located plants. 
Manufacturing bags for 98 years has taught Chase how to give 
you that last full measure of satisfaction in quality, workmanship 
and dependability. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


{ ea A E B AG @) BOISE BUFFALO KANSAS CITY. OKLAHOMA CITY 
: DALLAS ST.LOUIS. MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 
GOSHEN, IND. REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
NEW YORK 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, oa PHILADELPHIA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


DENVER CLEVELAND 
NEW ORLEANS CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. DETROIT MILWAUKEE ORLANDO, FLA. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


MEMPHIS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Mutual Aid End Necessitates 
Export Wheat Price Revision 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has concluded a con- 
ference at Ottawa in which the 
wishes of the government with re- 
gard to prices for wheat of this 
year’s western crop were considered. 
Now that the war is over, the Mu- 
tual Aid Act under which Canada 
has been supplying wheat, flour and 
many other things is no longer in 
effect and an entirely new basis for 
deliveries outside of Canada _ will 
have to be worked out. 

During the war prices for wheat 
and flour meant nothing to the coun- 
tries receiving these supplies under 
mutual aid auspices. Canada took 
over all wheat used for this purpose 
on a fixed basis of $1.25 bu for No. 1 
northern at Fort William or Van- 
couver and paid that price to the 
farmers concerned, the Canadian 
Wheat Board being the agency 
through which this business was car- 
ried on. 

In turning over wheat or flour to 
allied countries questions of price 
did not enter into the transactions. 
Those needing supplies got what they 
wanted through a central distribut- 
ing authority in London, without ob- 
ligation for later payment of any 
kind. The established price for mu- 
tual aid wheat since March, 1945, 
was $1.46 bu at seaboard. 

The problem now under considera- 
tion is that of a price basis for the 
new crop year. August was treat- 
ed as an old crop month and ship- 
ments of wheat and flour during this 
month have been on the old price 
basis. With mutual aid out of the 
picture some other foundation must 
be found for the price structure. As 
far as possible this will be lined 
up with what may be regarded as 
current world prices for wheat, 
though with the exception of Chi- 
cago there is no open market any- 
where which would be taken as a 
guide. 


On a basis such as Chicago might 
provide, Canadian wheat of the No. 2 
northern grade would work out at 
$1.80 bu, Fort William, in Canadian 
funds. There is, of course, a desire 
in Ottawa to give the western farm- 
er all that his wheat is worth, but 
there is also a desire to keep prices 
for both wheat and flour low enough 
to encourage export buying. Sub- 
sidies are not in favor if they can 
be avoided, since they have no last- 
ing value as a means of establishing 
trade on a sound basis. 

The amount of wheat realized from 
this year’s crop may be a matter 
of 300,000,00 bus, which with the 
carryover will provide a substantial 
surplus for export. The government 
is providing credit facilities by means 
of which sales to responsible buyers 
in other countries will be facilitat- 
ed.—A. H. B. 


Bread Subsidy a Problem 
Toronto, Ont.—With the prospect 
that wartime controls over milling 
operations will from now on steadily 
diminish, Canadian millers are con- 


sidering the problems of readjust- 
ments this will inevitably bring 
about. Many of the current restric- 


tions are no longer necessary and 
will hereafter more or less be ig- 
nored. In the course of the war 
years many orders were issued which 
later lost their significance. These 
will now be wiped off the slate. 
Perhaps the greatest problem con- 
fronting the flour milling industry 
is that involved in the subsidy on 
the price of bread. This price has 
been held at 10c loaf throughout the 
entire war period. That was the 
standard for Canada when war be- 
gan and the authorities afterwards 
made it fundamental that the 10c- 
price must not be changed. This was 
enough when wheat was selling at 
around 75c bu, but when under pres- 





Trade Estimates Place Western 
Canada Crop at 300,000,000 Bus 


Winnipeg, Man.— Western Can- 
ada’s harvest is well under way and 
tentative private estimates suggest 
wheat production will be in the 
neighborhood of 300,000,000 bus. 
Grades will vary greatly, particu- 
larly in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
where drouth conditions and extreme 
heat have hastened maturity. 

The Searle Grain Co., Ltd., esti- 
mate, based on conditions on Aug. 
15, predicts a probable outturn of 
306,000,000 bus and on the basis 
of average yields suggests Manitoba 
may harvest 48,000,000, Saskatch- 
ewan 174,000,000 and Alberta 84,000,- 
000 bus. 

The 


Winnipeg Tribune _ reports 


that only with ideal conditions from 
now until the crop is harvested can 
western Canada hope to produce the 
295,000,000 bus of wheat in pros- 
pect on Aug. 23. A crop of 45,000,- 
000 bus for Manitoba is indicated 
in the Tribune report, 170,000,000 
for Saskatchewan and 80,000,000 for 
Alberta. 

The Winnipeg Free Press, in its re- 
port of Aug. 23, suggests that a 
wheat crop somewhere in excess of 
300,000,000 bus may be harvested in 
western Canada this year if there 
are no further setbacks. Last year 
western Canada harvested a wheat 
crop of 410,000,000 bus and the year 
previous 267,000,000 bus. 












sure of war it went to $1.25 the 
government had to begin subsidiz- 
ing bread and has been doing so 
ever since.—A. H. B. 
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ATTENDS LONDON CONFERENCE 

Winnipeg, Man.—Geo. S. Mathie- 
son, president of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, is one of a party of Ca- 
nadians representing the Canadian 
Chambers of Commerce at the Coun- 
cil meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, held in Lon- 
don, this month. Mr. Mathieson, 
during his visit to the United King- 
dom, will visit various grain and 
milling organizations. 
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Tribute to Memory of 


Frank O. Fowler 


Winnipeg, Man.—As a tribute to 
the late Frank O. Fowler, founder 
and manager of the Winnipeg Grain 
and Produce Exchange Clearing As- 
sociation, the board of directors of 
the association has made provisions 
for the furnishing of a reception room 
in the new Knowles Home for Boys. 
The home, which will be situated in 
the outskirts of Winnipeg, will soon 
be under construction. Mr. Fowler 
was closely associated with the grain 
trade of Western Canada and was 
formerly mayor of Winnipeg. 
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WANT SAFETY LEGISLATION 

Winnipeg, Man.—A resolution ask- 
ing for legislation that would pro- 
hibit the storing of refuse screenings 
in its present commercial form in 
terminal elevators was passed by the 
Canadian Lakehead Lodge, No. 650, 
Grain Elevator Division, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 
The request was directed to Cana- 
dian government officials and the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. The resolution stated that 
this action was recommended for the 
safety of human life “because it has 
been proven without any doubt that 
refuse screenings in their present 
form are combustible and dangerous 
to the safety of the workers’ lives.” 
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L. E. WESTMAN DIES 

Toronto, Ont.—L. E. Westman, To- 
ronto, first president of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada, died recently. 
Mr. Westman was one of the pioneers 
in this organization and it was to a 
large extent through his efforts that 
the chemical profession was_ rec- 
ognized in Canada. Throughout the 
last 25 years he had been a leader 
in this field and his ideas and en- 
thusiasm were largely responsible for 
the national organization which now 
exists. 
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WINS WINNIPEG TOURNAMENT 

Winnipeg, Man.—E. Gould, Mc- 
Cabe Bros. Grain Co. Ltd., won the 
president’s cup at the annual golf 
tournament of the Winnipeg grain 
trade last week, with a score of 68. 
The cup was donated by W. R. Bawlf. 
Runners-up were R. Watson and J. 
Lumsden. 





Grain Deliveries in 
Western Canada Drop 
2,000,000 Bus 


Winnipeg, Man.—Farmers in west. 
ern Canada, during the crop year 
1944-45, delivered a total of close 
to 577,000,000 bus of all grains to 
country points. This is roughly 2. 
000,000 bus smaller than the com. 
parative total for 1943-44, which jg 
probably the smallest ever recorded 
in deliveries for two consecutive crop 
years. 

The figures, released by A. FE 
Ursel, statistician for the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, show _ that 
wheat deliveries amounted to 352. 
697,466 bus for the crop year just 
ended, as compared with 329,322.29 
for the previous 12-month period 
which ended July 31, 1944. In the 
crop year 1944-45, Manitoba farm. 
ers marketed 41,849,546 bus of wheat. 
Saskatchewan farmers 218,305,047, 
while marketings by Alberta farm. 
ers totaled 92,542,846 bus.  Practi- 
cally all of the grain was marketed 
through country elevators. Platform 
loadings and truck deliveries into in- 
terior public and semi-public terni- 
nals were insignificant. 

Marketings of oats amounted to 
slightly more than 136,000,000 bus, 
as compared with a little more than 
144,000,000 the year previous. The 
barley total were 76,600,000 and 83, 
500,000 bus, respectively. A total 
of 4,000,000 bus of rye was market- 
ed during 1944-45, as compared with 
almost 4,700,000 bus the year pre- 
vious. Flax marketings were 7,100, 
000 and 14,200,000 bus, respectively 
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FLOUR AN IMPORTANT PART 
OF CANADA’S MUTUAL Al) 


Toronto, Ont.— During the two 
fiscal years ending March 31, 1945, 
the government of Canada made a 
voluntary contribution of $1,700- 
000,000 to the allied countries en- 
gaged in war. This sum was voted 
by parliament under the Canadian 
Mutual Aid Act and was a free gift 
to the common cause. In the year 
1942, before the Mutual Aid Act 
was passed, $1,000,000,000 had _ been 
given to Great Britain. All of this 
money was over and above the cost 
to Canada of her own war opera- 
tions, which ran into many billions 
and will continue for some time, even 
though peace has now been reached. 

Most of the Mutual Aid money 
shown by these figures went into 
munitions and supplies for the use 
of allied forces in the theaters of 
war. Supplies of food, in which 
flour represented a considerable part, 
figured largely in these shipments. 
Great Britain herself used this fund 
in securing flour for her own civilians 
and armed forces. That was the 
initial purpose of the Mutual Aid 
fund, though Canada placed this 
source of supplies freely at the dis 
posal of all allies. 

Now that peace has been declared 
the Mutual Aid Act is no more. It 
served its purpose and helped to win 
the war. In size the fund was 
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no way comparable with the gigan- 
tic gifts of the United States for 
the same purpose under the Lend- 
Lease Act, but it did help the coun- 
tries benefiting to tide over a vari- 
ety of needs which could not other- 
wise have been met. The world 
does not even yet comprehend what 
a truly great share the $39,000,000,- 
000 spent by the United States on its 
Lend-Lease operations had in speed- 
ing the defeat of Germany and Japan. 
Canada’s contribution was small in 
comparison, but it did help in many 
critical ways. 

The problem for this country now 
is to find a substitute for the Mu- 
tual Aid fund by means of which 
the flow of flour to liberated coun- 
tries can be maintained. That a way 
will be found there is little doubt. 
With a more adequate supply of 
skilled labor, which may now be ex- 


pected by flour milling companies, 
still greater peaks of production can 
be ac ieved. 
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EXPORT FEE OF $1.50 BBL 
FIXED ON ONTARIO FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—With Ontario win- 
ter wheat now flowing to market in 
steady volume the Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the flour trade 
that they are prepared to accept ap- 
plications for export permits on win- 


ter wheat flour. The equalization 
fee has been set at $1.50 bbl. Pre- 
viously it had been $1.25 bbl. This 


long-awaited announcement will be 
welcome, as Winter wheat millers and 
exporters have been receiving in- 
quiries for this flour from regular 
buyers in the West Indies and oth- 
er markets and have been eager to 
proceed with business. 
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FRANCE TO IMPORT WHEAT 
FROM U. S. AND DOMINION 


Winnipeg, Man.—In reply to a 
statement by the French Food Min- 
ister that France would start im- 
porting 350,000 tons of wheat a 
month from Canada and the United 
States, Trade Minister MacKinnon 
said Aug. 22 that arrangements are 
now being completed to supply wheat 
to France. Mr. MacKinnon indicat- 
ed that the quantity and financial 
arrangements for payment were mat- 





ters still under discussion. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT SALES SMALL 
Winnipeg, Man.—Export business 
in Canadian wheat last week was 


small, and restricted to a cargo of 
roughly 300,000 bus for relief pur- 
poses. The destination was not de- 
termined. In addition a small quan- 
tity of flour was worked to Manila. 
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INCOME FROM FARM 
DOWN IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Income from the 
sale of farm products in Canada for 
the first six months of 1945 amounted 
to $702,000,000, which is about $62,- 
000,00 less than in the correspond- 
Ing period last year, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Except 
for a small amount in Nova Scotia, 
the three prairie provinces accounted 
for all the decrease in income. Sas- 
katchewan with a drop of $51,000,- 
000 showed the largest falling off. 
Ontario had an increase of about 
$23,000,000, the greatest of any prov- 
ince, 

_ The decrease in the prairie prov- 
Inces was due to reductions in mar- 
ketings of wheat and hogs compared 
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UNRRA Conference in London Hears 
Report of European Food Situation 


with unusually heavy sales in the 
first half of 1944. Increased market- 
ings of cattle and calves and of oats 
helped to offset part of the decline. 
In Ontario the increase in income 
was a result of increased sales of 
cattle and calves and of field crops. 
There was also a substantial increase 
in income from the sale of dairy 
products. While the sale of hogs de- 
clined, the reduction was not so 
marked as in the prairies. 

The prospect of a reduced produc- 
tion of field crops indicates that 
marketings from this source during 
the last six months of 1945 will be 
lower than during the last half of 
1944. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the income of Canadian farmers 
in 1945 will be somewhat below that 
of 1944, a record year. 
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FINANCIAL CHANGES 

Toronto, Ont.—Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, held a meeting of 
shareholders at the head office of 
the company on Aug. 28 to consider 
a change in the capital structure. It 
is proposed to re-arrange finances 
with a view to providing the company 
with additional working capital with 
which to make plant and equipment 
replacements in the postwar period. 
The company proposes to call for re- 
demption the 6% first cumulative 
preference shares and to obtain ad- 
ditional working capital through is- 
suance of new 412% first preference 
shares in an amount of $2,000,000. 
A moderate provision for sinking 
fund is made for the new first pref- 
erence shares, which will provide a 
long term for their retirement and 
which it is thought should be a fac- 
tor in improved marketability. 
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FEED SHIPMENTS CURBED 


Toronto, Ont.—-The Canadian feeds 
administrator has prohibited  ship- 
ments of oats and barley to the lake- 
head from certain areas in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan until Sept. 17. The 
districts in question have poor crops 
and must be assured of sufficient feed 
supplies for local requirements be- 
fore these grains are shipped out. 











REHABILITATION—A blinded ma- 
rine, a baker before he entered the 
service, learns while under treatment 
at the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind that he can 
still practice his trade. Readjust- 
ment to normal life is part of the 
rehabilitation program given to blind- 
ed veterans by the navy. This ma- 
rine is putting into the oven a batch 
of cookies which he has made. 





London, Eng.—The third confer- 
ence of the Council of UNRRA 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration) began in Lon- 
don on Aug. 7. The members were 
welcomed by the Rt. Hon. Ernest 
Bevin, the new Foreign Minister, 
and Lord Latham, the leader of the 
London County Council. Meeting 
for the first time outside the North 
American continent, the conference 
is being held in London’s Country 
Hall at Westminster, overlooking the 
Thames and adjacent to the Houses 
of Parliament. 

Herbert Lehman, the director-gen- 
eral of UNRRA, acted as temporary 
chairman at the opening meeting 
and official representatives of 44 
United Nations were allotted the two 
foremost rows of seats, set horse- 
shoe fashion around the central table. 
A guard of honor of Royal Marines 

who are responsible for the security 
measures in the building—-was mount- 
ed on the ceremonial staircase, 
which, like the river front of the 
County Hall, was adorned with the 
national flags of the 44 nations. 

Mr. Bevin, in welcoming’ the 
delegates on behalf of the _ Brit- 
ish government, said that UNRRA 
was faced with the tremendous task 
of helping to clear up the mess left 
by the war, and was going through 
the great test whether it would ful- 
fil the hopes and beliefs of those who 
helped to found it. The great need 
of UNRRA was food supplies, and 
there were nations which, although 
they had declared war on the enemy 
countries, could make a much big- 
ger contribution than they had al- 
ready done. The British government 
was one of the principal sponsors 
of UNRRA. Although there has been 
a change of government it will con- 
tinue to stand behind UNRRA and 
to do everything in its power to 
make it a success. The weaker 
countries could not be left to sink 
while the stronger saved themselves. 
It was the special task of UNRRA to 
give a helping hand to those coun- 
tries which were not in a position 
economically to look after their own 
needs. 

At the fourth plenary session, held 
on Aug. 9, Major General A. V. 
Anderson, Director of Civil Affairs, 
speaking for the combined Chiefs 
of Staff, said the allied military au- 
thorities were faced with the largest 
relief problems in the annals of war. 
Up to June 30 the combined mili- 
tary authorities of the United States, 
United Kingdom and Canada had ar- 
ranged to ship a total of over 9,- 
000,000 tons of civil affairs supplies 
to the countries of Europe within 
the sphere of their responsibility. 

Referring to Belgium, he said that 
in some respects she had been treat- 
ed less harshly than her neighbors 
and when liberation came her ports, 
industrial plants, coal mines and pub- 
lic utilities were either partly in 
operation or possible of early opera- 
tion. Her transport system was 
more severely dislocated. Belgium’s 
average ration was now over 2,000 
calories. Her industrial activity de- 
pended almost entirely on imports 
and would remain paralyzed until 
these could be restored. 

He next dealt with the Nether- 
lands which, he said, presented the 
gravest problems and “the stark- 
est scenes of desolation and starva- 
tion.” All means were used in get- 
ting food into the devastated areas 
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and over 10,000,000 rations were 
dropped from the air, and what 
might have proved a catastrophe was 
averted. The population is now 
reaching the 2,000 calorie mark, if 
it has not already passed it. 

Referring to Denmark the Ma- 
jor General stated that that coun- 
try had suffered little from German 
occupation, but Norway needed coal 
and petroleum. In north Italy the 
food situation was not as bad as had 
been feared but the restoration of 
the industries of that country pre- 
sented a problem of very great mag- 
nitude. 

During May, 114,761 tons of food 
were imported for displaced persons 
in Germany, 258,176 tons in June and 
242,265 tons in July. About four 
fifths of these imports consisted of 
wheat and flour. 

The Combined Food Board of the 
Council of UNRRA has issued a 
statement emphasizing a marked de- 
terioration in the world food situa- 
tion and views the 1945-1946 crop 
year, at the moment, with grave 
misgivings. There was enough wheat 
if inland transport and ocean ship- 
ping difficulties could be overcome. 
Feedingstuffs would be scarce but 
wheat should not be fed to animals 
at the expense of human beings. 
Fats and rice would be in short sup- 
ply. Sugar would have its most 
critical phase in 1945-1946. Meat 
was the board’s most acute prob- 
lem. Dried eggs would be available 
only in small quantities. Supplies 
of coffee, cocoa, tea and dried fruits 
would be sufficient to meet all rea- 
sonable needs. Substantial  sacri- 
fices were being made by the United 
Nations to release food for the lib- 
erated countries, but the liberated 
countries must make the fullest use 
of their own resources. It was im- 
portant that every ton of crops 
should be harvested and distributed 
efficiently and equitably to enable 
the solution of some of the other 
major problems, such as_ transport 
and coal. 
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ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
YIELD NEAR LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont. — Threshing is in 
progress in Ontario and is nearing 
completion in early parts. Labor 
shortages are reported from some sec- 
tions. Winter wheat yields in some 
parts are as high as 45 bus to the 
acre. Deliveries to market are good. 
The weather has been favorable for 
harvesting and the quality of the 
grain is excellent. The first esti- 
mate of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics places the yield of winter 
wheat at 20,777,000 bus, against 20,- 
908,000 last year. The acreage re- 
maining for harvest this year is 
679,000, a slight increase over the 
668,000 acres of 1944, while the av- 
erage yield per acre is estimated at 
30.6 bus, compared with 31.3 a year 
ago. 
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ELEVATOR, FEED MILL BURN 

Winnipeg, Man.—Fire of unknown 
origin last week completely destroyed 
the Western Grain Co. country ele- 
vator at Glenboro, Man., and the ad- 
joining Westglen feed mill. About 
1,500 bus of grain were in the 25,000 
bu elevator. The feed mill, erected 
about 18 months ago, contained 700 
bags of feed. 
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CEMENT HOPPER RAILROAD 
CARS JOIN GRAIN TRAFFIC 


Toledo, Ohio.—The need for addi- 
tional railroad cars to expedite the 
movement of western grain, unload- 
ed from lake vessels at Buffalo for 
shipment to the seaboard, has 
brought cement hopper cars into the 
traffic, according to reports from 
Buffalo. 

Some time ago, open top cars were 
pressed into service for moving grain 
on short hauls from the waterfront 
elevators to mills. Their use freed 
boxears for the long-haul export 
movement to the coast. It was 
pointed out that the cement hopper 
cars have waterproof coverings and 
fit well into the long trek to sea- 
board. 

Several hundred of the special type 
cars are reported already moving 
grain. In the Northwest, need for 
railroad cars early last winter pressed 
idle open-top iron ore cars into the 
grain traffic. 
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KANSAS FARMERS APPROVE 
TWO NEW WHEAT VARIETIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—More than 500,- 
000 bus of certified Pawnee wheat 
and more than 250,000 bus of certi- 
fied Comanche wheat are available 
for seed this year, with all of it 
spoken for well in advance of plant- 
ing, Dr. John H. Parker, who is con- 
cluding his work as director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, reports. 

This unusually large supply of seed 
wheat of the two new accepted va- 
rieties, together with the abnormally 
eager acceptance of them, makes it 
appear that by the end of the next 
crop year, practically all of the Kan- 
sas hard winter wheat acreage will 
be devoted to the approved varieties. 
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GRAIN PRODUCTS TOP SALES 
OF FEDERALLY-OWNED FOOD 


Washington, D. C.—Approximately 
58% of the sales of government- 
owned food during June came from 
the disposition of grain and cereal 
products, according to a report by 
the Department of Agriculture. Sales 
during the month totaled $622,418, 
compared with $154,773 in the pre- 
vious month. Most of this amount 
came from the sale of dry pinto beans 
which were released from govern- 
ment inventories to alleviate the 
acute civilian shortage. Smaller 
amounts of dry peas, garbanzos 
(chick peas), rice, wheat bran shorts 
and seeds also were sold during the 
month. 

Total War Food Administration 
sales of government-owned food dur- 
ing June amounted to $1,070,148, an 
increase of $585,007 over the May 
total, and brought to $36,510,639 the 
amount received for such sales since 
May 1, 1944. Since July 1, 1945, 
sales have been under United States 
Department of Agriculture opera- 
tions. 

Dairy and poultry products brought 
$122,325 or 11% during June, com- 
pared with May sales of $39,489. 

The sale of meat and meat prod- 
ucts returned $38,528 in June, or 4% 
of the monthly total, compared with 
May sales of $115,979. 

Of the June total, approximately 
$245,293 came from the sale of de- 
clared surplus property which had 
been turned over to WFA for sale 
by other government agencies. The 
balance was made up of WF'A-owned 
commodities, including items pur- 
chased in price-support operations, 
and those released in stock turnover 
operations and inventory reductions. 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
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directly from growers. 
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MERIDIAN FLOUR 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








THE PHENOMENON OF FAMINE 
—The more one studies the phenom- 
enon of famine, says Karl B. Mickey, 
in “Food in War and Peace,” the 
more complex its causes appear, even 
in primitive society. Ordinarily, 
famine is found to be produced by 
both natural and artificial causes 
working simultaneously and reacting 
upon one another. 

Few agricultural workers in or- 
ganized society from the beginning of 
history and doubtless before, until 
the breakdown of the feudal system, 
were freemen. Although the various 
systems of slavery and serfdom un- 
der which the agricultural worker 
toiled in various ages differed in de- 
tails, in their essentials they were 
the same. He cultivated as he was 
told and received from the product 
of his labor only enough to main- 
tain and reproduce himself. 

He was permitted to exercise no 
initiative; but even had he been per- 
mitted, he probably would have exer- 
cised none, because he had no in- 
centive to do so. If by the exer- 
cise of initiative and increased dili- 
gence he had increased his output, 
he would have been nothing ahead, 
for everything above a bare _ sub- 
sistence went to his master. 

He did not save, for he had noth- 
ing to save. Had thrift been pos- 
sible, it would have been discour- 
aged by the extreme uncertainty 
which attended the course of human 
life. The undertaking of enterprises 
which demand the use of savings 
and look to the future for their 
fruition was impossible. Want 
brought war and pillaging, and war 
brought want. 


@ The Roman freeman under the 
Republic was little better off than 
the serf. He was subject to confisca- 
tory taxes and conscription for long 
periods in the army. When he re- 
turned from the wars, he found his 
farm run down, and he could not 
compete with slave and serf labor 
on the big estates. He flocked to 
Rome with thousands like him, 
where the authorities tried to keep 
him contented with ‘bread and 
circuses.” 

The farm implements in use until 
the years following 1830 were ex- 
tremely inefficient and primitive. The 
first plows were crooked sticks, and 
wood was used in all plows up un- 
til around 1800. (Wooden plows are 
still used in parts of the world to- 
day.) The Romans tipped, and often 
covered, their heavy wooden plows 
with iron. Wheat and other cereals 
were harvested by sickle. 

The inventive genius of the times 
was not sufficiently keen to devise 
an efficient method of harnessing 
horses and oxen, with the result that 
animal power was of little value in 
agriculture. Instead of using shoul- 
der-collars and traces, the Romans 


fastened the tongues of the plows 
to straps around the horses’ necks. 


@ In the Middle Ages land was cul- 
tivated by a communal system, and 
a three-year rotation plan was uni- 
versally employed. 


The land was 


By Carroll K. Michener 


divided in long strips and so arranged 
that each member of the community 
had a third of his holding in each 
part of the rotation. On each strip 
was planted wheat or rye the first 
year; barley, oats, beans or peas 
the second year; the third, it lay 
fallow. 

All holders, from the lord of the 
manor down, were compelled to fol- 
low the same routine—to plow, sow 
and reap at the same time. There 
was no individual initiative, because 
the methods could not be changed 
without unanimous consent. The re- 
sult was a progressive deterioration 
in agriculture which contributed 
greatly to the breakdown of the 
manorial system. 

The common people of those days 
were not able to lay anything aside, 
to accumulate a store of wealth 
upon which to draw in times of 
scarcity. They spent all their energy 
in barely escaping starvation in 
“good” years. Their civilizations had 
no “fat’’ upon which to live through 
the lean periods. One crop failure 
meant the death of thousands by 
starvation, as well as the debilita- 
tion of the remaining population by 
malnutrition and disease. 

Underneath the immediate causes 


of famine, both natural and man- 
made, and even more inimical to 
progress, was the effect upon the 


human mind and soul of unrelent- 
ing want and oppression. These pro- 
duced a dull, hopeless brutishness 
in which neither ambition, inventive- 
ness, nor civilized co-operation could 
flourish. 


@ No widespread hunger has _ ex- 
isted in the United States for the 
past century as a result of any ma- 
jor failure of either nature or man 
to produce sufficient food. What 
hunger there has been, Mr. Mickey 
judges, has resulted from faults in 
our distributive system; and these, 
in turn, are due to the fact that so- 
ciety has dealt with scarcity for so 
long a time, and with abundance 
for so short a time, that we haven't 
yet quite learned how to handle the 
latter. Abundance came upon us 
faster than we were able to change 
our ways of thinking. 

ee @ 


. . . One of the SOUR SPOTS in 
the white rat technique of solving 
nutritional problems always has been 
the fact that the rats generally died 
—some merely later than others. The 
scientists conducting the experiments 
understood this, but not the silly sec- 
tion of the public. The food crank 
instantly saw his chance. Ha! White 
flour kills rats! But, of course, it 
wasn’t the white flour that killed the 
rats. They died merely because of 
an unbalanced diet. A piquant com- 
mentary upon this appears in the 
discussion of a couple of experiment- 
ers (Beulah D. Westerman and E. G. 
Bayfield) upon their analysis of en- 
riched, Morris type and whole wheat 
flour as sources of the B complex 
vitamins (Contribution No. 123, De- 
partment of Home Economics, Kan- 
sas Agricultural Station, printed in 














the Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 29, No. 
1, January, 1945). We quote: “Even 
though the growth rate of the rats 
may have been improved by the addi- 
tion of riboflavin as well as thiamine 
and niacin in the new enriched flour, 
the maximum growth rate thus at- 
tained did not equal that of the ani- 
mals fed the stock diet.” The stock 
diet consisted of Purina Dog Chow, 
and is stated by the investigators to 
have contained ‘fan adequate amount 
of all the B complex vitamins.” 


Probably a good many of us share 
an occasional, momentary impulse 
toward revolt against the vitamin 
age. This goes against our better 
judgment, of course, but it is an 
authentic sentiment. Dr. Harry Bak- 
win, associate professor of pediatrics 
at New York University’s college of 
medicine, voices this emotion, though 
for him the matter is not at all sen- 
timental, when he says: “A major 
fallacy is implied in the modern at- 
titude toward diet. It is that appe- 
tite cannot be trusted [but] 
laboratory investigations can. 
Surely we have been endowed with 
the sensation of taste for some pur- 
pose. Eating should mean roasts, 
sauces, puddings, pies—not calories, 
vitamins and minerals.” 

ee @ 

The GTA Digest, published by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation, is worried over the active 
market for farm land and the rapid- 
ly rising prices of farm and ranch 
acreage. “The nation is past the 
stage where voluntary controls can 
long avert a land boom,” says its 
editor. “Much as we may dislike 
the idea of controlling the price of 
farm land, the time has come when 
it must have our serious considera- 
tion.” 


... PEOPLE OFTEN ASK about 
The Northwestern Miller’s home of- 
fice building in Minneapolis. They 
want to know how-come the peculiar 
or at least the unusual architecture. 
Even some of the oldsters on the 
staff don’t know the precise answer, 
and the other day a former reader 
of The Bellman supplied it. The 
Bellman (which, 
in case you don’t 
remember, was a 
literary weekly 
published from 
this shop for 13 
years, expiring 
1919) wrote all 
about the building 
in its issue of 
es, 14, 1942: 
“The architecture,” said the author, 
“is suggestive of Holland, with its 
red-tiled gable and its copper-tipped 
dormer windows. Originally its de- 
signer had in mind Gutenberg’s house 
in Strasburg, but the architect, Mr. 
William Channing Whitney, was 
obliged by climatic considerations 
and municipal regulations to so mod- 
ify the suggestion that it now bears 
but slight resemblance to the ancient 
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home of the German printer, ang 
its Dutch characteristics are pre. 
dominant.” On a wall of the 
“counting room,” which was the 
lit’rary name William C. Edgar ap. 
plied to the business office, was let. 
tered, in the early days, Thackeray’; 
prayer, “I pray Almighty God that 
the words I write in this house may 
be pure and honest; that they be dic. 
tated by no personal spite, unworthy 
motive, or unjust greed for gain. 
that they may tell the truth, as far 
as I know it; and tend to promote 
love and peace amongst men.” , ,. 
There are successive layers of paint 
over the prayer now, but I hope it’s 
still operative. 


... G. S. in the “Philosopher,” 4 
whimsical little house organ pub. 
lished by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., thinks maybe the 
“slogan business” is on the way out, 
He often has tested ability to iden. 
tify sloganned products, and js 
amazed at how many people flunk. 
“It Floats” is nearly always identi. 
fied, but not as often as “99-44/100% 
pure.” “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One” gets about 60% recognition, 
“B.O.” and “Halitosis” do well, but 
“Eventually, Why Not Now” has lost 
some of its old-time familiarity 
(doubtless because it is far less 
prominent in the advertiser’s copy 
than it used to be). “Formerly it 
was almost a household word,” G. §, 
says; now “folks usually know it as 
a flour but are divided as to which 
giant mill makes it.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DISTRICT MEETING CANCELLED 

Spokane, Wash.—The convention 
of District 9, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, which was scheduled to 
be held in Seattle on Oct. 4 and 5, 
has been cancelled, Donald S. Eber, 
secretary of the district organization, 
has announced. Lack of hotel facil- 
ities forced the cancellation, he ex- 
plained. The prize money for the 
district’s essay contest, donated by 
the North Pacific Millers Association, 
will be used for a contest at a late 
date. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Paul S. Willis Urges 
Revision of Domestic 
Food Stock Situation 

New York, N. Y.—With the end of 
the “fighting war,” Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, believes that the do- 
mestic food situation should becom 
the No. 1 problem of the country. 

Immediate and orderly liquidation 
of all food stocks owned by the gov- 
ernment, except those under con- 
signment for current consumption by 
the armed forces and government 
agencies, is the first step, according 
to Mr. Willis. Equally urgent, he 
said, should be a study of all De- 
partment of Agriculture set-aside or- 
ders with a view to their revision, 
and the shifting of released foods to 
normal domestic trade channels. 

Mr. Willis particularly urged elim- 
ination of all of the present secrecy 
on allocation policies and procedures, 
with the Department of Agriculture 
inviting the trade to participate in 
these operations until they can be 
completely terminated. He would re- 
tain price ceilings on scarce food 
products until supplies are adequate, 
but eliminate rationing as soon 4s 
sufficient supplies are available. High 
priority, he said, should be given t0 
food transportation and to rehabilita- 
tion materials along with military 
needs. 
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— 
ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
:niform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








_ 





Fc \ 
Sweet Cream 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
snufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Bra : Lebanon Bell, LEBANON. 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
iber Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


= Kansas City, Mo. 











FLOURS “yn'cts 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “@OLD DRIFT’’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





——— 
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Millers Honor ©. D. McKenzie 


The fiftieth birthday of Carlton D. 
McKenzie of Quincy, Mich., presi- 
dent of McKenzie Milling Co., and 
president of Millers National Federa- 
tion, was observed at a dinner given 
in his honor at the Arlington Hotel, 
Coldwater, Mich., Aug. 24, by the 
Michigan millers. The attendance 
was 30, mostly millers, plus a few of 
Mr. McKenzie’s associates in the 
banking business. 

Howard S. Holmes of Chelsea, 
Mich., president of the Michigan 
Millers Association, was master of 
ceremonies. Speakers included Fred 
N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich; Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; Paul M. 
Marshall, Chicago, and Herman 
Steen, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago. 

On behalf of the Michigan millers, 
Mr. Holmes presented Mr. McKenzie 
with a leather traveling case, and 
Mr. Steen had about 110 letters of 
greeting from Mr. McKenzie’s per- 
sonal friends in the milling industry, 
located in 20 states. 


The party was a surprise as far as 
Mr. McKenzie was concerned. 





Carlton D. McKenzie 


<> —$$__—__—_ 


C. B. Jendiine Honored on Birthday 





Cc. B. Jenkins 


Charles B. Jenkins, for many years 
a leading figure in the milling indus- 
try until his retirement in 1930, was 
honored by a group of former milling 
associates and other friends at his 
home in Noblesville, Ind., Aug. 28. 
The occasion was his 80th birthday, 
and the event was celebrated with an 
open house and dinner that provided 
ample opportunity for reminiscing 
with lifelong friends. 

Mr. Jenkins’ career in the indus- 
try covered a more than 40-year pe- 
riod that embraced most of the his- 
tory of modern milling. 

After two years teaching country 
school and a period in the railway 
mail service, he obtained a job with 
a small flour mill at St. Paris, Ohio, 
in 1889, a mill which is still oper- 
ating. He continued as a laborer in 
that plant until, in the spring of 1894, 
he went to Dayton, Ohio, for a com- 
mercial college course. That fall he 
took a clerical job in a mill at Mar- 
ion, Ohio, which was then on the 
same site as the plant now operated 
there by the Kansas Milling Co. He 


continued with this firm until 1909 
and during the last five years was 
secretary of the Ohio Millers State 
Association, where his work de- 
veloped wide and lasting friendships 
as an Official of that group. 

In 1909 he became manager of the 
Noblesville, Ind., Milling Co. and con- 
tinued as its manager and treasurer 
until his retirement in 1930 because 
of an apparent nervous collapse. This 
stroke of poor health vanished with 
the development of a keen interest 
in farming and outdoor life, which 
has been Mr. Jenkins’ major interest 
for the past 15 years. 

From the time of its founding, Mr. 
Jenkins took an active part in the 
Millers National Federation in va- 
rious capacities. He served on the 
federation board of directors from 
1916 to 1926. He was an executive 
committee member for nearly all of 
that period. He was vice chairman 
in 1929-30. 

Mr. Jenkins always took a lively 
part in school, church and other local 
community affairs and was identified 
with Noblesville banks for many 
years. Among other public services 
he was a trustee of the Central Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis, an appointive state 
post in which he served for 25 years 
through several state administrations 
of varying political views. 

His son, Don B. Jenkins, who suc- 
ceeded his father as manager of the 
Noblesville Milling Co., is grain buy- 
er for the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, which purchased the Nobles- 
ville properties in 1941 to be operated 
as a division of the parent company. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 





Bonded grain in the United States Aug 

18, 1945, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore , --- 2,081 64 6% o. 
Boston Se enen oe o° o6 
Buffalo Tere 5,934 1,910 

eee 1,740 382 
eo ee 169 

RS. 66200652 ae 
2.) eee ‘ 206 
Ce ETaTeee 957 ‘ ae 108 
Milwaukee ...... es we ee 333 
PEO. OEM cesses 1,509 

ARON cecccies 628 68 
Philadelphia .... 1,588 

0) es ee - 14,437 e* 647 
Aug. 11, 1945 .. 11,308 299 539 
Aug. 19, 1944.... 12,437 975 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, returned last week 
from a trip through the central 
states calling on the trade, during 
which time he attended the Ohio bak- 
ers’ convention held at Columbus. 
B. V. Hopper, of the same company, 
is back in the office from a couple of 
weeks visiting the trade through the 
eastern states, and P. D. Hays has 
returned from a two weeks’ trip call- 
ing on the southern states’ trade. 


Harry E. Halliday, formerly of the 
Halliday Elevator Co., Cairo, Ill., has 
resigned from the Norris Grain Co., 
St. Louis, to take charge of the grain 
end of C. H. Williamson & Co., Inc., 
effective Sept. 1. - 


R. B. Dodds, manager of the En- 
toleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn., 
is in Minneapolis this week. 


Austin Morton, sales manager, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
called at the New York offices of The 
Northwestern Miller during an east- 
ern business trip.. A. L. Stanchfield, 
Minneapolis wholesale grain and feed 
merchant, was another western vis- 
itor. 

ee 

Blair Johnson, of the G. S. Johnson 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, is one Iowa 
flour distributor who had a closeup 
view of the war with Japan. Mr. 
Johnson, who was honorably dis- 
charged recently with the rank of 
lieutenant, senior grade, served in the 
navy 4% years, and was aboard the 
aircraft carrier, Lexington, when that 
vessel was attacked and sunk in the 


Coral Sea. A son of G. S. Johnson, 
he grew up in the flour business, 
about as far from water as a man 
can get, but made an enviable record 
as a naval officer. 


* 
R. M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Minneapolis, is spending 


two weeks at the company’s plant in 
Newark, N. J. 
ca 

William Guettler, of the Cologne 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was a caller at 
the Chicago office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller last week. 

- 

L. B. Denison, general sales man- 
ager for the North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, is making a 
trade trip through the West. 

~ 

Fred Cobb, chairman of the board 
of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., and president of the American 
Bakers Association, has been named 
chairman of the Green Bay Associa- 
tion of Commerce membership drive 
to be conducted Sept. 11-12. 

e 

Paul Stannard of the office staff 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has been named assist- 
ant to Ted S. Paulsen, purchasing 
agent. 

@ 

Lloyd Churchill, sales manager for 
the Thomas Page Mill Co., Kansas 
City, spent a recent week-end with 
H. W. Tibbals, the company’s broker 
in Elyria, Ohio. A golf game was ar- 
ranged at the Spring Valley Coun- 
try Club, a sporty course having five 
river holes. No one knew anything 


about Mr. Churchill’s game, and, 
when he was paired with the club’s 
top golfer, it was remarked that “a 
dirty trick like that shouldn’t be 
played on a stranger.” Mr. Church- 
ill, however, shot a 73, one over par, 
and brought the club champion in 
two down. 
% 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, called on mills in 
southern Michigan and_ northwest 
Ohio on Thursday and Friday of last 
week. 

€ 

Gaylord J. Stone, president of Uni- 
versal Mills, Fort Worth, is hon- 
orary vice chairman of the laymen’s 
national committee which sponsors 
National Bible Week. 

& 


Cohen E. Williams, of Cohen E. 
Williams & Sons, Nashville flour and 
feed brokerage concern, and Mrs. 
Williams have returned from Oak- 
land, Calif., where they visited their 
son BM 2/C Joe D. Williams of the 
United States Coast Guard, Mrs. 
Williams and their first grandson, 
Cohen II. 

* 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., 
Nashville, was in Washington re- 
cently, conferring with the OPA offi- 
cials on the shortening situation. 


® 
The story of the unloaded gun is 
an old one but this time it has a 
happy ending. P. H. Baum, vice 


president and director of sales for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 


ee 


inson, now. knows that his rifle 
which he had not examined since hp. 
fore the war, is in good Working 
order and Mrs. Baum is going ty 
have some repair work done to the 
ceiling. 

* 

S. J. Lawellin, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Minneapolis, was taken ty 
a hospital Aug. 26 for observation 
His physician’s preliminary diagnosis 
indicated appendicitis. 


° 
Dr. E. G. Bayfield, director 
products control for the Standard 


Milling Co., Chicago, spent last week 
end in Minneapolis at the company’s 
plant there. 
we 
N. G. Anderson, Chicago manage; 
for the Bay State Milling Co., has 
returned from a vacation trip through 
Wisconsin. 
He 
Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphig 
flour broker, returned last week fron 


an extended vacation spent at At. 
lantic City, N. J. 
e 
A. L. Gilster, of the Gilster Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., was a visitor jr 
Chicago on Aug. 24. 
oe 


Leslie R. Olsen, who has been ep- 
gaged in research work for the sub- 
sistence section, research and de- 
velopment branch of the Office of 
Quartermaster General, Washington, 
D. C., will leave Minneapolis, Minn 
Aug. 29 for the west coast. He spent 
two weeks in Minneapolis visiting 
friends. 





CHIEF CHEMIST — R. K. Durham, 
chief chemist of the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, is once again serv- 
ing on the technical committee of 
the Millers National Federation. 
Since the flour standards and defini- 
tions committee of the federation has 
been discontinued, future questions in 
this field will be handled by the tech- 
nical committee. In addition to serv- 
ing on this committee, Mr. Durham 
is the executive committeeman from 
District 2 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. 


ENRICHMENT RESEARCH — A 
leader in the field of research in the 
enrichment of flour, Dr. John S. 
Andrews, General Mills, Inc., is con- 
tinuing his service as a member of 
the technical committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. As head of 
the food, nutrition and carbohydrates 
research division of General Mills, 
Dr. Andrews has devoted most of his 
time during the past three years to 
work in the field of flour enrichment. 
He has published several pamphlets 
on his findings. 


RENAMED —L. H. Patten, general 
manager, Farmers & Merchants Mill- 
ing Co., Glencoe, Minn., has been re- 
named to the small mills committee 
of the Millers National Federation. No 
changes were made in the member- 
ship of this committee for 1945-46. Be- 
fore joining the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Milling Co. in 1938, Mr. Pat- 
ten was production superintendent 
for the North Dakota Mill & Ele- 
vator, Grand Forks, and also was as- 
sociated with the Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and the Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., New York. 


ADDED DUTIES — R. M. Stangler, 
general manager of the North Da- 
kota Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
is again serving as a member of the 
durum committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. Before assuming 
the management of the mill in 1939, 
Mr. Stangler was manager of the 
credit department of the Bank of 
North Dakota. The North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator was recently give? 
the War Food Administration “A” 
award for outstanding food produc- 
tion. 
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of the Production Men’s Club of Northern Ohio. 
helped make the picnic a success were, left to right: 
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PICNIC PLANNERS.—“The finest family picnic we ever attended” was 
the unanimous opinion of all those who attended the recent family picnic 


Among those who 


James Burns, 


chairman of the entertainment committee; Mrs. Warner Bishop; Warner 
Bishop, chairman of the program committee, and Frank Frischauf, vice 
president of the club. Forty-five families attended, including 68 children, 


and the day was devoted to races, games and picnic dinners. 


Decorated 


cakes made by the bakers served as prizes in several of the events. 








WITH THE ARMED SERVICES 





Lt. Pat H. Hoy, formerly vice 
president of the Amber Milling Co., 


St. Paul, reports from an island not 
very far from the Japanese home- 
land that surrender news created 
“the most exciting, stirring specta- 
cle’ that he ever hopes to see. In 
his squadron’s most recent opera- 
tion, Lt. Hoy states that 35% of the 
group was wiped out in the first 


three weeks. He recently was pro- 
moted to senior grade lieutenant. 


* 


Lt. Nelson Page Hill, Jr., nephew 
of the late Horace G. Hill and vice 
president of the Hill Grocery Co., 
Nashville, has been reported missing 
in action since July 30, when the 
cruiser Indianapolis was torpedoed 
and sunk by enemy action off Leyte 
Island in the Philippines. The naval 
officer, who had been aboard the 
Indianapolis for the past 30 months, 
was graduated frepm Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville in 1937. 


* 


Lt. A. N. Hibbs, who was gradu- 
ated from the milling technology 
school at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, now is with an engineer bat- 
talion in Germany. He writes that 
he has had an opportunity to visit 
the German milling school near Dres- 
den, Germany. 

* 


German farmers will harvest a 
good crop this year, according to re- 
ports from T./Sgt. Gordon McKin- 
hey, stationed with the Army of Oc- 
Cupation in the Rhine Valley. Before 
entering the service, Sgt. McKinney 
was with the Peavey Elevator Co. 

* 

Brownie, the long-eared Tasmanian 
dog of Capt. Laurie L. Cavanaugh, 
USMCR, formerly of the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller, recently arrived 
In the United States after a six-week 
‘rip by merchant ship from the Rus- 
sell Islands. Capt. Cavanaugh, who 
recently spent a leave at his home in 
Minneapolis after 30 months in the 
South Pacific with a marine supply 


unit, adopted the dog in New Cale- 
donia two years ago when it was a 
puppy. Brownie couldn't fly to the 
States with his master when he came 
home, so he was turned over to a 
merchant mariner who promised to 
escort the dog to the United States. 
Capt. Cavanaugh is at Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., for further assignment, but 
he hopes to be in Minneapolis with 
Brownie soon. 
* 


James Dodge, U. S. Navy, a for- 
mer employee of the King Midas 
Flour Mills plant at Hastings, Minn., 
recently visited the plant while on a 
leave. He is stationed at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. 


DEATHS 


Joseph G. Jackson, 62, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing at 
Ekceo Products Co., Chicago, died 
Aug. 23, of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Death occurred in his office in the 
company plant at 1949 North Cicero 
Avenue. Mr. Jackson had been with 
Ekeo Products Co. since 1897 and 
had served as vice president for 
many years. He came to the organ- 
ization as apprentice to the late Ed- 
ward Katzinger, founder of the com- 
pany. 











former president of 
Co., Chattanooga, 
president of the 
Wholesale Gro- 


Henry King, 
King, Dobbs & 
Tenn., and a vice 
National-American 
cers’ Association for many years, 
died suddenly Aug. 19. He was na- 
tionally known in grocery circles for 
many years and had recently sold his 
Chattanooga holdings to Blessing, 
Waterhouse & Co. 


Phil Guerrant, Oaks Milling Co., 
Four Oaks, N. C., was drowned Aug. 
12 at Carolina Beach while attempt- 
ing to rescue another member of his 
party. Mrs. Lee, an employee of the 
milling company, was saved, but 


Mr. Guerrant was lost. 





come associated with Otis, McAllister 
& Co., San Francisco. 

Mr. Sparboe also announced two 
other New York promotions. John H. 
Broughton was named assistant ex- 
port manager and John Wentworth 
was appointed export traffic manager. 


GRAHAM McGUIRE RUNNING 
ST. CLOUD, MINN., BAKERY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Graham Mc- 
Guire, who resigned recently as sales 
manager of the Hubbard Milling Co., 


Mankato, Minn., is operating the Assistant export manager for three 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, years, Mr. Vogel joined Pillsbury 
Minn., a plant which he purchased Mills’ export staff in 1924. Mr. 


3roughton, former export salesman, 
started with the company as a mes- 
senger boy in the Pillsbury general 
offices, Minneapolis. Mr. Wentworth 
was head of the New York forward- 
ing department. 


SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


last March, prior to his resignation 
from the milling company. Partner 
in the operation of the plant is Har- 
ry Shephardson, son of the late H. 
R. Shephardson, who was vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Minne- 
apolis plant of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. for many years. The Lake- 
land company operates eight whole- 
sale trucks covering the area about 
50 miles around St. Cloud. The 
plant, which formerly was known as 
the Campbell Baking Co., has been 
remodeled and re-equipped. 
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BROTHERS BUY MILL 

Faith, Minn.—The Faith (Minn.) 
Milling Co. has been purchased from 
the Chris Juhl estate by Olaf and 
Mel Shol. The mill has a capacity 
of 130 sacks and is water-powered. 
Mel Shol was a miller at the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. plant in Grand 
Forks, N. D., before he and his broth- 
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DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 








er bought the Juhl property. PURE GOLD 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE — FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 


RUDOLPH VOGEL MANAGER 
OF PILLSBURY DEPARTMENT 


Minneapolis, Minn. Appointment 
of Rudolph Vogel to the position of 
export manager of Pillsbury Mills’ 
export department in New York has 
been announced by A. B. Sparboe, 
foreign manager. Mr. Vogel succeeds 
L. G. Coveney, who resigned to be- 


RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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PROVENDER FLOUR 
MILLING MILLING 


By J. F. LOCKWOOD 


Mr. J. F. Lockwood is Technical Director of Henry Simon, Ltd., a leading 
British firm of milling engineers, and is recognized as one of the foremost 
milling experts. of this generation. Each of these two books is the most 
complete and authoritative work on the subject ever written, giving the 
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CCC AUTHORIZED TO PURCHASE 


UNREDEEMED 1945 LOAN WHEAT 


Rate Set at 15c Over Loan Price, But Not to Exceed 
Ceilings—Similar to Last Year—CCC 
Sole Exporter 


Washington, D. C.—Stability in 
wheat prices through this crop year 
appears to be assured with the an- 
nouncement from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has been author- 
ized to purchase loan wheat at 15c 
over the 1945 wheat loan price, but 
not to exceed Office of Price Admin- 
istration ceiling prices. The CCC 
has not revealed how this loan-pur- 
chase plan will operate, but it is 
expected that the arrangements of 
last year’s program will prevail, 
when storage and carrying charges 
were deducted from the settlement 
price. 

That the CCC will utilize its loan- 
purchase authority is a foregone 
conclusion in trade circles, where it 
is expected that the CCC will move 
surplus wheat into export position 
to meet indicated needs this winter. 
It is also learned that Canada is 
scaling down its high wheat export 
levels, which have exceeded 40,000,- 
000 bus monthly, to build up export 
stocks at the close of the lake ship- 
ping season. 

Although the grain trade had ex- 
pected to act as exporters of wheat 
to foreign national accounts, it is 
now revealed that the CCC intends to 
act as the sole exporter. Although 
no official confirmation is available, 
this report is considered accurate 


and may be a device by which the 
administration can avoid the an- 
nouncement of an export subsidy. It 
is believed that the CCC will at- 
tempt to export all wheat in excess 
of a planned carry-over of 250,000,- 
000 bus and the export price may 
be juggled to meet the top policy 
arrangements between governments. 
It is seen that the CCC can legally 
move wheat for export at less than 
parity prices, under authority grant- 
ed the Secretary of Agriculture as 
the disposer of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

Whether the CCC can prevent pri- 
vate export is another matter and 
this policy may be tested shortly. 
Where a private exporter has bona 
fide orders and where the foreign 
account has available credit, it is 
difficult to see what authority the 
government has to halt such ship- 
ments pending some implementation 
of the international wheat agree- 
ment. That steps will be taken to 
bring the wheat agreement into re- 
ality is probable, but there is little 
likelihood that it can be effected be- 
fore 1946. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials close to 
policy levels concerning grains say 
that wheat and general food demands 
have not abated and they look for 
continued high wheat prices through 
this crop year. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Reports Net Income of $680,010.00 


Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. reports that its 
net income for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1945, after all charges, in- 
cluding federal income and excess 
profits taxes, amounted to $680,010. 

Dividends declared during the year 
on the 70,000 shares of outstanding 
$3 cumulative convertible preferred 
stock amounted to $210,000, leaving 
$470,010 consolidated net income 
available for the 302,895 shares of 
outstanding common _ stock, which 
amount has been added to consoli- 
dated earned surplus, the report said. 
Officials said the figures were not 
comparable with the previous fiscal 
year because of changes in the capi- 
tal structure. 

“The flour mill operations of the 
company during the last year contin- 
ued to expand,” the report said. “Dur- 
ing the year the company produced 
6,992,500 100-lb sacks of flour, which 
was the largest production of flour 
during the company’s 60-year his- 
tory.” This compared with 5,510,619 
in the previous fiscal year. The re- 
port continued: 

“Flour sales of the company have 
increased materially, both in dollars 
and in volume, due primarily to a 
greater volume of flour business done 
with commercial users and govern- 
ment agencies. Consolidated sales 
by commodities for the past year 
were: Flour, $21,153,802; wheat, $6,- 
887,079; other grains, $7,310,364; 
beans, $2,596,808; mill feeds (bran 
and shorts), $4,740,057; mixed feeds, 
$3,330,355, miscellaneous merchan- 
dise, $1,335,755; total, $47,354,220.” 


During the fiscal year the company 
acquired the Updike Grain Corp., a 
Nebraska corporation, for $950,000 
in cash and the company organized 
the Weiser Grain & Feed Co., as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary with a cap- 
italization of $50,000, for the purpose 
of acquiring an existing grain and 
feed business at Weiser, Idaho. 

BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 

Frank Allen, 

manager, Bay 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
vice president and 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
will be the principal speaker at a 
meeting of District 4, Association 


of Operative Millers, to be held 
in Minneapolis, Sept. 15. A motion 
picture, ‘Ducks Unlimited,” will also 


be shown. The meeting will be held 
at the Nicollet Hotel. 
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90% PARITY RICE LOANS 
ON 1945 CROP ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C. A loan and 
purchase program for rice of the 
1945 crop was announced Aug. 27 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
accordance with legislative provisions 
for price support on basic farm com- 
modities. 

The loan rates on rough rice will 
vary by type and grade, but will av- 
erage $1.27 bu, or 90% of the July 








15 parity price, as required by law. 
Purchases, if and when made, will 
be at the loan rates in the case of 
rough rice and at equivalent rates 
in the case of milled rice. 
Loans _ will 


bear interest at the 


rate of 3% per annum and will ma- 
ture on or before June 30, 1946. 

Department officials stated that the 
loans and purchases will not be need- 
ed as long as existing market condi- 
tions prevail. The average farm 
price was $1.76 bu on July 15; parity 
price was $1.41 bu. 

The program is announced at this 
time to reassure growers that steps 
have been taken to protect them in 
the event that prices should decline 
during the marketing year for the 
1945 crop. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO DISCUSS CROP REPORTS 


Wichita, Kansas. The Pioneer 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will meet at the 
Allis Hotel, Wichita, Sept. 8. R. B. 
Potts, head of the research depart- 
ment, Wichita Flour Mills Co., will 
lead a discussion on new crop char- 
acteristics and will review the joint 
crop quality reports that were pre- 
pared by the Kansas City and Pio- 
neer Sections of the association for 
publication in the trade journals. Dr. 
Barnett Sure, head of the agricul- 
tural chemistry department, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, will give a paper. 
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CCC Wheat Takings 
in $.W. Aug. 27 
Total 660,000 Bus 


Kansas City, Mo.—Announcing a 
new policy of releasing each day’s 
wheat purchases at the end of the 
day, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
at Kansas City this week also pub- 
lished its buying scale, which has 
been in effect for some time. 

On Aug. 27 the agency bought 
375,000 bus in store at Kansas City 
at $1.58 for No. 1 and $1.57 for No. 
2; 160,000 basis gulf at $1.71 for No. 
1 and $1.70 for No. 2; 125,000 in 
store at Omaha at $1.57 for No. 1 
and $1.56 for No. 2. 

The total day’s purchase was 660,- 
000 bus, possibly higher than the av- 
erage day because of Monday’s 
heavy receipts. 
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Textile Bag Order 
Expected to be 
Revoked by Sept. 1 


Washington, D. C.—Early termina. 
tion of Limitation Order M-29] 
which imposes a number of limita. 
tions upon textile bag manufacturers 
is being considered by the War Pro. 
duction Board. It seems quite certain 
that the order will be revoked }y, 
Sept. 1, Millers National Federatioy 
officials believe. 

Revocation of M-221 will reliey, 
bag manufacturers of the limitation 
placed upon the use of dress _ print 
cloth for flour and feed bags. 

The decimal weights system fo, 
packaging flour, meal, etc., was es. 
tablished by the provisions of th, 
order. If the order is revoked, it js 
expected that millers in the 15 states 
that do not have the uniform contain. 
er act on the statute books will! con. 
tinue using the decimal system. As 
a result of a campaign begun last 
fall by the Millers National Feder. 
ation, 33 states now have the decimal] 
weights system as laws. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DRIED MILK CURBS LIFTED 

Washington, D. C.— Government 
set-aside restrictions on the sale of 
dried milk products to civilians hav 
been eliminated, retroactive to Jul 
1, which opens free sales of thes 
products to commercial channels for 
the July-September quarter and al] 
following periods. Government pur- 
chases will be made on the open 
market. At the same time, restric- 
tions were removed on sales of milk 
sugar to civilian buyers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


LAND 0’ LAKES PLANS FEED 
PLANT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The War La- 
bor Board has approved the construc- 
tion of the proposed feed, seed and 
fertilizer plant in Minneapolis by th 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc. Th 
plant will be in two units, and lo- 
cated at Northwest Terminal. 








Extra Shortening in Emergency 


Washington, D. C.—Twelve south- 
ern states will share the shortening 
and edible oils made available by 
an emergency allocation for house- 
hold use by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the period ending Sept. 
30, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 

Supplementing the action of the 
Department of Agriculture, OPA has 
designated each of the following 
states as a shortage area: North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 

The Department of Agriculture 
made manufacture of the additional 
shortening and oils possible by in- 
creasing manufacturers’ quotas by 
2% for the third quarter. This is 
sufficient to produce about 11,000,000 
Ibs of finished oil used in making 
shortening and edible oils, OPA said. 
The emergency quota was made pos- 
sible by reductions in military re- 
quirements. 

Normally, OPA said, the states in 


thé shortage area have a higher per 
capita use of fats and oils, princi- 
pally lard, than other sections of 
the country. The production of lard 
this year is much lower than it has 


been in past years, resulting in a 
critical situation in the southern 
states. 

In those areas, farm workers, 
miners, lumbermen and other per- 
sons employed in heavy labor in 


many cases have been unable to ob- 
tain enough fats and oils. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
provided that manufacturers who re- 
ceive emergency quotas pack short- 
ening in containers of not over 4 Ibs, 
and liquid oil in containers of not 
over 1 gal. OPA is requesting manu- 
facturers to distribute the additional 
shortening and oils according to need 
and population rather than on the 
basis of their normal distribution 
pattern. 

OPA recently made available to 
some industrial users additional fats 
based on population increases in Va 
rious counties. 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 














VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INV AD ER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


9 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
S} lists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All ir wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Re e’ ’and bought from the grow- 


er t elevators we own and operate. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
— 











Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











Export Trade 





(Continued from page 9.) 


indifferent to this business unless it 
could be done at a profitable figure 
and in normal export manner, one re- 
port put a substantial round lot sale 
at $3.20 sack, in used cottons, for ship- 
ment out of New Orleans. Other 
figures were, however, considerably 
higher, and it was felt in the trade 
that a price more advantageous to 
mills could have been obtained for 
all purchases. 

Pacific coast mills are receiving 
many inquiries from China, although 
in some cases from unknown firms. 
Sales are being made to the Philip- 
pines whenever ships are allocated, 
and more could be sold. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS BRO, COTTON INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.07 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.04, as compared with 17.69 a 
year ago. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of 
ending Aug. 18, 1945, and 
as reported to the United States Office of 


the week 
Aug. 19, 1944, 


Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted) 
Canadian 
—American -—in bond— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
18 19 18 19 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat ...150,716 194,945 16,283 17,567 
COYR «i600 80-0 1,681 10,953 — aa 
Oats ss 18,2 8,124 2,822 2,103 
BPO. cecescves 1,187 16,244 ri 975 
OStON -veleuas 12,783 12,656 539 10 
Flaxseed .... 127 1,021 
Soybeans 2,517 1,924 saa oe 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 18 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (1,000,000) bus; corn 
94,000 (678,000); soybeans, none (270,000). 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 25, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
-Receipts—~ -—Shipments 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis sae ei 19,020 19,560 
Kansas City ; 225 250 5,325 3,325 
Philadelphia .. 240 140 a0 a 
Milwaukee aie 60 4,110 3,900 





SPRING WHEAT BID 
OF $1.64 RUMORED 
* 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Although de- 
nied by officials of the local Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. office, trade rumors 
here early this week were to the 
effect that the CCC soon would post a 
bid of $1.64 bu for ordinary protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring, basis 
Duluth. Such a bid would be about 
3'4,c above the going market of 
$1.60',, for that grade of wheat as of 
Aug. 27. Members of the trade were 
unable to understand why the agency 
would bid such a premium unless for 
the sole purpose of putting a prop 
under the lower strength wheat, 
which has declined sharply since the 
new crop movement attained heavy 
volume. CCC officials stated Aug. 28 
that they were not bidding for any 
kind of wheat at Minneapolis or 
Duluth and that they were unable 
to account for the trade rumor of the 
$1.64 bid. 


ccc 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD, 


CHICAGO 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 








66 . 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, ). EW YORK 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Demand for buckwheat and pancake 
receded from last week’s high sales. 
ily flour sales are small. 


flours 
lam. 


Quotations Aug. 25: hard winter baker, 
short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear ¢ 











standard $3.65@3.70, high gluten straight 
$3.90, first clear $3.47@3.60; soft w inter 
bakers cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate 
grade $3.90, straight $3 Pacific Oast 
$3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 
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One mill reports domesti« business ac- millfeed is very active. the disappointment of those who did not to capacity on government regulatio ‘Bout 
tive, 4 fair, 2 quiet, 6 slow and 9 dull. THE CENTRAL W take advantage of the low. spot, many for the British Ministry of Food, but 
Oklahoma City: Continued dull flour sales Chicago: A little more activity in flour mills again hold firmly at ceilings to 5e ings for October and November a be 
were reported and the average was 18% was reported locally last week, but most below. Springs are more active than ing held up by uncertainty with 
last week, which was the volume of the buyers, particularly bakers, continued in- southwesterns and cake flours hold their to price. The Wheat Board has made y 
previous two weeks. Bakers took 52% of different and could see no good reason for comparative spot, with offerings none too announcement as to what the pr 
sales and the family trade 48%. Opera- entering the market in a substantial way. free from the East. wheat will he for export flour in thos 
tions improved and averaged %, com- Sales were scattered, ranging one and two Quotations Aug. 25: spring high glutens months and, although the British lying 
pared with 60% the previous week. There carlots up to 4,000 sacks, but the orders standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears agency is anxious to place the busines 
was no change in prices. Quotations, sacks, for larger amounts were very few in num- 3 southwestern short patents these orders cannot be accepted ur the 
delivered Oklahoma rate points Aug. 25: ber Most of the business being taken is $3.75a@3 standard patents $3.65@3.75, matter of price has been settled. Svar 
hard wheat short patent flour 3.900 4.30; for fill-in purposes, Directions in some clears $3.35@3.45; soft winter’ straights, of labor has delayed the completion 
soft wheat short patent $3.90@4.30, stand- instances have slowed up a little, but they Pennsylvania $3.50@3.70, Pacific coast $3.6 contracts in some cases and cut down tl 
ard patent $3.80@4.10, bakers short patent were fair to good. Family flour was spotted @ 3.75. volume of flour production in the mn 
$3.35@3.45, bakers standard 25 @ 3.35. Some business was done, but only of mod- Philadelphia: Prices remained unchanged months. Harvesting operations claimed 
Omaha: The flour market is steady. An erate proportions, and there has been an on flour last week, with the undertone arp — SS ee oe ae 
end-of-the-month flurry of buying and book- improvement in deliveries, | Quotations Aug. firm. Bakers show little interest, and this Prices are unchanged. | Quotations \ 2 
ing is expected before the subsidy change, tee top patent $3.50 “pri we indifference is matched by millers, who i patent springs for domestic se 
but there were no signs of it up to last Patent ; oe ere. (fieee ee: continue to offer sparingly. With backlogs Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bake 
weekend. second > family flour $4.51; hard of record, or near record proportions, and $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars ra 
Shipping orders on army and government bigest BBOCe petense bse Bs gi "ye pecens with shipping directions holding at a fast ee en — =—" eho 
purchases were regular No immediate $3.37@3.47, first clear §$ 95@3.30; soft win- pace, few mills are in position to accept pce - Leeda tit Sp Big aapibe ete 
changes are looked for, but a few weeks ter short patent 45@ 4. , standard patent any sizeable orders. Inquiry is confined ment regulation flour $10.75 per : 8 
may see a great shifting of the picture. $3.264@ 4.06, first clear $2.75@3.15. mostly to small lots for immediate needs f.a.s Montreal seaboard. oe sa 
Labor is slowly improving for the mills St. Louis: Local mills report practically and traders anticipate no real action until ’ The Canadian Ww heat Board eee naa 
but relief from the long shortage hasn't no change in the situation of the past just prior to issuance of the subsidy rates suing export permits for winter wheat f u 
yet arrived. The majority of war workers week The trade is indifferent, being con- for September. Termination of lend-lease and the equalization fee has been nade 
are milling around, taking between-job va- tent with what they have on hand to is expected to force some revision of esti- lished at $1.50 bbl on hew crop shit en 
cations and attending to personal affairs take care of their present wants. How- mates of quantities likely to move over- Previously it had been $1.25 bbl. I 
before seeking peace jobs. Only a few ever, some scattered buying was done for seas, particularly those countries not aided has been done with Newfoundland and l 
workers have settled in the milling industry nearby shipment. Prices remain unchanged by UNRRA. West Indies. An_ excellent expor pha 
but every little bit is helping. to firm. 4 very good demand continues Quotations Aug. 25: spring wheat short in this flour could be done if mil via 
Prices are tight against the ceilings for clears, but offerings are tight and patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent $3.70@ sure that enough wheat would be 
Quotations Aug. 5: family short patent prices are firm Jobbers advise the trade 3.73, first spring clear $3.55@3.60; hard — rhllage yg concen = gee r d 
$4.05, standard patent $3.75, bakers short is standing by, awaiting further develop winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% $3.70 STORET RE is they must think of the ( 
patent $3.41, high protein clears $3.31, fancy ments before taking on any new _ business. “43.73; soft winter straights, nearby 40 Breit trade and are reluctant ue al 
clears $2.95, low grade clears 2.75 The sugar and shortening situation is un- @ 3.50. pend —_ ge eg vi ye sen ne geo vhea 
; oug sxreis ag crop ! 
Wichita: Sales last week ran from 10 changed, with very little prospect of any Pittsburgh: The undertone on flour re- psi thin rs ine is a assurance tl 
to 20% of capacity. Directions exceeded nearby improvement. ‘ mained firm last week, with many mills farmers will market any great quantit 
production and insufficient labor prevented Central states mills say new business is asking ceiling prices. Concessions of 3@ That aaa the case in the past cro aa 
full operation. Mills were reported oper- very slow Buyers continue to await de- 5c still were being made on spring wheat Most of it is kept for feed. A 
ating from 10 to 20% of capacity. Mtoe, shag before —- further contracts. and 8@10c on hard winters. Over 50 cars controls the price of this flour. 
Salina: Demand for flour remains very oor Ags ng a ais winter wheat of Dene ween Nees coe ae ey he ° tions Aug. 25: standard grades : 
quiet. Shipping directions continue to ar patent $3.! cake foul $4.75, straight flour salesman to bakers of the T ri-State winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottor Mo! 
rive in good volume $3.65, family short patent $4.20, straight and oe oree i ee — aaa Urece - treal freight basis; Oe neers 3: 4 
Hutchinson: New flour business was negli- 95% $4.20, first clear $3.32@3.78 hard flout salesmen and mills, however, report cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plu jua 
, - ‘ : ‘ ae # : R bakers and jobbers deferring their flour ization fee of $1.50. 
gible last week. Main inquiry was _ for winter bakers patent $: family patent buying until later tncertainty of suear ms sip aa eM ae ; 
spot shipments, which usually could not $3.504@3.75, straight and 95% $3.35@3.40, and ’ eait 3 : lina in. eusenl s rs od Winter wheat is moving to marke Silt 
be accepted. Shipping directions came free- first clear $2.85@ spring wheat patent, eg orchids — ee ne well, Mills are putting in all the tock 
ly and mills were pressed to keep up. straight and 95% 35. me peed eadteiag as % 3 age > ng they can in their available arerage ge 
two weeks’ vacation periods closing shops. Most of the marketing of this 
Texas: Mills report virtually no flour Cleveland; Flour business in general last Directions are good. Deliveries reflected done in the early months of the crop yeal 
sales except family, in the same meager week was very good Withdrawals have the recent two-day holiday and are slow. Later deliveries dry up. Ceiling prices 
= 
| 
A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 
| 
= - — 




















Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs (Canadian quotations 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis B 
Gorin BISt PAteMt 2.2 .ccceee. $3.50@ 3.57 -@ 3.44 Fo vcat ces $....@ 3.35 ke 
Spring standard patent 3.40@ 3.47 ‘ M@ 3.34 rai svar ooee@ 3.35 
Spring first clear aie 3.15@ 3.40 3.00@ 3.10 a. -@.. 
Hard winter short patent -@. a -@ 
Hard winter 95% patent a 6 a 3.354 
Hard winter first clear . 2.98 Dp. u 2.854 
Soft winter short patent..... 3.45@ a ¥% - cee 
Soft winter straight TrTTTT ee | a a a 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@ a a oe, 
Soft winter first clear .... 2.754 a a 3.32@ 3.75 
Rye flour, white 3.634 a 85 a @ 4.29 
Rye flour, dark 3.054 @ 3.30 ‘ a @ 3.79 
Semolina, No. 1 acawed. (eeeaee ° -@ 3.62 i ee ooes @ 3.99 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Ee. OUD «0:55.04 Be de cd wees. Bev ecasie MOMOtR. sisccics Pras vies cence 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@.... Montana ...... ePeces Ter. see 


Seve -@.. -@.. 


Pastry 


§$280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 





*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points 





per bbl 
uffalo 
-@ 3.80 
--@ 3.70 
--@ 3.45 
-@ 3.80 

@ 3.70 

@ 3.35 
@ 3.75 

a 

@ 

@ 

a 

a 

@ 





Spring 


Spring second 


Spring 






































of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland t Nashville 
tt$ 5 ee « $3.80@ 3.83 c Pere $3.6 3.70 Sis 
a 3.70@ yee 3 3.60 
a 3.55@ 3.60 «Deer 3. 3.40 
@ 3.80@ 3.83 wee: oF TT 3 3.60 
a 3.70@ 3.73 ews 3. 3.50 
Dicer occe @Peves o@oece oe eo 
-@. 600 pe ces * Pere 4.2 4.40 y 
° a *3.40@ 3.50 a 3.30 \@ 4.9 
oe ecee ooeoe@.. -@ +++ @ 
ma . ee a fee ee ries 4.15@ 4 
4.00 a 3.80@ 3.90 6a w Re owes 3.60@ 3.70 
ree Tre Lee err; are 3.10@ 3.25 
-@ 4.03 cvos@ecvee oeee-@ 4.03 Pere . ye 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ** Winnipeg 
top patent{. Poses Gece Ole Spring exports§ .... re 
patent ©@M.... = oeere@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patents 
first clear sPDvvse Tree Fern Ontario exports§ ....... bos = 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ib cottons. 


for soft winter wheat flour. 
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yrevail. Quotations Aug. 25: best grades 
+1 96 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiva- 
to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points 


jent ] 
in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
four last week was down to a minimum 


restricted to a few small lots for the 
Domestic trade, however, 
mills are booked to 


and P 
west Indies. 
,ontinued good and 





capacity until the end of September. Sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations Aug. 
95: top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British Colum- 
hia boundary $5.20 cottons, second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: No further allocations of ship- 
ping space have been made to flour ex- 
operating out of this port and until 


= ction is taken following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the Pacific, export 
business will be confined to the tonnage 
immediately available. 

There is, however, a steady movement 


of flour on government orders and it is 


reliab! reported that an additional ship- 
ment of flour will be loaded here early 
next month on an American freighter for 
Manila. 


Domestic flour sales continue on a steady 
hasis Supplies are not burdensome, due 
to the fact that a number of western mills 
have been closed recently to do much need- 
ed overhauling. Big bakeries are the chief 
eystomers for hard wheat grinds with the 
operators who have been forced 
by rt ming to confine their business main- 





ly te akes, ete., buying soft wheat flour. 
Pr ; are firm at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions Aug. 25: cash car quotations in 98's 
cotto! $5.40 for top patents, $5 for bakers 
patent and $4.90 for vitamin B. Ontario 
pastry flour is in limited supply and un- 
changed to the trade at $7.50. 

MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: ‘Tremendous, millers say, 


is the word to express the demand for 
feed Even the most conservative buyers 
seen illing to contract for any quantity 
offere for shipment during the remainder 
of the calendar year. And, when they 
annt get all the millfeed they want, 
the take liberal quantities of ground 


There is not so much _ interest 
however, in feed for shipment after 
although large quantities have al- 
been sold for delivery throughout 
st half of 1946. Spot offerings are 
tically unheard of. Jobbers, who comb 
market daily, say they are lucky when 
they pick up a car or two for prompt ship- 
ment Normally, there is usually a let-up in 
inquiry around harvest time, because of the 





quantity of roughage on farms, but there 
has been no indication of any slackening 
in inquiry thus far. Ceiling: $37.75. 


continues 
There 


Oklahoma City: Good demand 
for t light offerings of millfeeds. 


is 1 hange in prices. Quotations, bur- 
laps rloads for southern deliveries: bran, 


mill run and shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern 
l es $1.90. 





Omaha: Demand is excellent, and there 
is n sign of let-up, especially as corn 
continues scarce. The supply is good, but 
far ehind demand, Quotations: $36.50 
ton, ceiling. 

Wichita: Millfeed is rationed among the 
var customers and is far from sufficient 
to meet a rising demand. Quotations are 
it 1 Wichita and Kansas City ceilings. 
Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with rices steady and supplies below trade 
need Ceiling prices continue to prevail 
for in and shorts. 

Hutchinson: The end of the war brought 
no le lown in feed interest. Widespread 
nqu was received and it was possible 
to se feed at ceilings well into 1946. Mills 


ire nerally not booking that far ahead, 


however Quotations: $36.50@ 37.50, Kansas 
City sis. 

Fort Worth: Demand is urgent and = un- 
ut 1 with no open market offerings. 
Quot ons, ceiling, carlots: bran and grey 
she $42.20, sacked, delivered TCP; mixed 


ton higher. 


Cleveland: The scarcity of feed continues 





and with the elimination of granular flour 
there will be less feed and the feed situa- 
tion will be tighter than ever Mills are 
una to accumulate enough feed to make 
shipments. Quotations Aug. 25: 
bran, hard winter bran, standard 


igs, flour middlings and red dog, all 
ton. 

Toledo: All millfeeds still are selling at 
enir prices, $42.34 bulk, ton, f.o.b. Toledo, 
with demand in excess of supplies. 





Buffalo: Demand for all grades of mill- 


feed ontinues far in excess of supplies, 
altl h the present rate of production 
in other years would have been considered 


most remarkable for this season of the 
year Buyers are having the greatest dif- 
ficulties in satisfying their requirements, 
With the ending of hostilities as yet bring- 
ing » relief. The trend is very firm. 
Quotations: all varieties, $41.55, straight 
carload lots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Philadelphia; Demand is good and prices 
are firmly held. Offerings are light. Quota- 
tions: standard bran, pure spring, hard win- 
ter ft winter, std. midds., flour and red 
dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Prices on 
firmed considerably the past week. Sup- 
Plies are plentiful. Wheat is also plentiful 
for nixes, with prices firm and _ higher. 
3ran red dog and standard middlings 
continue scarce and, although demand is 
large, supplies are limited at ceilings of 
$44.85 ton. No corn is offered. Corn crops 
are delayed by unseasonable weather. 


barley and oats 


Nashville: Demand for aH kinds of mill- 
feed is very heavy for:-this season of the 
year. Offerings are very light. Prices 
continue at the ceilings, both bran and 
shorts being quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. 
Nashville. 

Ogden: Millfeed demand still is strong, 
with victory celebrations closing plants for 
two days. However, the supply situation is 
a little better. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden, Denver prices: 
$38, ceiling. California prices: $42.08, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices up $1, ceiling. 








Toronto-Montreal: Demand is good. Bran 
and shorts are in fair supply, but there 
is a great scarcity of middlings. Exports 
still are restricted and the quantity shipped 
out of the country is less than 5% of pro- 
duction. Prices are at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions: bran $29 ton, shorts $30, midds. $33, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeed  con- 
tinue in strong demand and despite the 
heavy mill run the output of bran and 
shorts is inadequate to fill all buying orders. 
The bulk of the supplies from western 
Canada is going to the eastern provinces. 
With feed supplies short in large sections 
of western Canada, it is doubtful if 
of millfeeds will ever be sufficient to meet 
the demand this crop year regardless of 
production totals. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran .50, shorts $2 small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra, 





cars, 


stocks 





Vancouver: General domestic demand is 
seasonally lower, but is expected to start 
to improve next month and reach major 
proportions about November. Dealers are 


finding it difficult even with the reduced 
demand to secure stocks, since western 
flour mills have been closing down re- 


cently to undertake annual overhauls, Prices 
are unchanged at ceiling levels, cash car 
quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: September rye fluctuated 
within a range of 7c bu last week, and at 
one time flour prices were 12c sack lower 


than a week ago. At the close, however, 
they stood 84@6c higher. Eastern reports 
indicate that some mills were active, and 
willing to shade their quotations in an 


endeavor to 
values. Some 


meet buyers’ views as to 
contracting was done, but 
not all mills” participated, New rye is 
beginning to arrive in volume. Ordinary 
No. 1 and No. 2 rye will bring 5@T7e bu 
premium over the September future, but to 
arrive only 3c over. Pure white rye flour 
is quoted at $3.75@3.85, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $3.65@3.75, pure 





dark $3.15@ 3.30. 

Chicago: Rye flour’ prices were lower 
last weel and this resulted in a _ few 
more sales. These were, however, chiefly 
in single cars, and no forward booking 


Directions 
White patent 
dark 


was reported. 
active, 


continued fairly 
63@3.68, medium 


$3.05 @ 3.23. 











» Lou Prices declined 12@18c last 
week. Sales and shipping instructions im- 
proved. Pure white flour $4.29, medium 
$4.19, dark $3.79, rye meal $4.04. 

Cleveland: The break in the rye 
this week caused some jobbers and 
to come into the market and cover 


market 
bakers 
their 





needs for the next 60 days. Quotations 
Aug. 25: patent white rye flour $3.604 
3.70, dark rye flour $3.10@3.25 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour is fair. 


Supplies are adequate The trend is firm. 


Quotations, cottons white $4.02, medium 
$3.92, dark $3.52. 
New York: Active rye flour business de- 


While the large 
large volume, the 
moderate round 
$3.80@ 4, 


veloped on reduced prices. 
buyers did not buy in 
average trade bought 
Quotations: pure white rye 

Philadelphia: Further declines took place 
in rye flour under freer offerings, an _ in- 
different demand and increased pressure 
to sell. The market has a steadier tone 
at revised figures, with buyers displaying 
a little more interest. White patent $3.80 
@ 3.90. 


lots, 


Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour is bet- 
ter. Prices receded last week and rye flour 
was sold to many bakers who held off 
previously, expecting price recessions. Im- 
mediate delivery is requested on the ma- 
jority of rye flour sales. Fancy white $3.77@ 

. oe 
7 


3.85, medium $3.67@ 3.75. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic business’ in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is quiet. No new 
export trade has developed recently, but 
these mills are moderately active on old 
orders. Prices are unchanged. Quotations: 
rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in 


mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 


oatmeal continues very slow. Supplies are 
light, but sufficient to take care of buy- 
ing orders. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks, $ in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 






Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 


Aug. 27 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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What is your occupation? 


Ours is flour and 
flour marketing. 


There is not enough time in one day 
to give you the opportunity to do 
everything right. 


You probably are a bread, cracker 
or cake baker, and have multiple 
production and sales problems to 


answer hourly. 


We suggest you pass to us the trou- 
bles and time consuming job of buy- 
ing your flour. That is all we do, and 
in doing it for you many of your busy 


hours will be released for something 


else. 


KELLY-ERICKSON COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Phone ATlantic 2900 


Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. 
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HELP WANTED 
Vv 





INDIANA 


following. If you are 
known by the trade and possess s 


you for this important position, 
successful handling of which 
prove most lucrative. This is 
an ordinary sales job. 
are aware of this opening, and 
confidence. Please give 
details in first letter. 


olis 2, Minn. 


Reputable Spring Wheat Mill manu- 


facturing complete line of quality 
flours desires engage executive type 
salesman to act as state manager. 
Requirements are (1) proven sales 
ability, (2) executive ability, (3) 
high standing with larger Indiana 
bakers. Flour sales experience de- 


sirable but not so necessary as trade 
favorably 


and executive ability, we can train 


Our salesmen 


applications will be accorded strict 
complete 
Address 7481, 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


ales 
the 
will 


not 


all 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


Display Want 


v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











¥ 


WANTED — POSITION SUPT. OR HEAD 





miller in small- to medium-sized mill. 
Age 56 years. 34 years’ experience. Con- 
ditions beyond my control make change 
desirable. Now employed as night miller 
in 3,000-sack mill State salary in first 
letter Reference when needed. Address 
7473, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














dress 7470, The 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Salesman orBroker 


In Pennsylvania and New York 
Wanted, good, aggressive bakery 
salesman or broker in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York for large 


terminal bakery flour mill with 
excellent trade standing and 
good business in that area. Ad- 


Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade Bldg., 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY OF FE 
apable party under 45 » tal over 
eral management of 000-sack mill 
dress 7494, The Northwestern Miller, 
neapolis 2, Minn 


wood work qualified t 














RE 


MILLWRIGHTS WANTED OR MEN WITH 


o be- 


come millwrigt oO} wages Perma- 
nent employment B 4 Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co 1300 Carroll Ave Chicago 7, Ill. 
MILL MANAGER—TO ASSUME FULL RE- 
sponsibility of flour mill with daily ca- 
pacity of 2,600 bbls; mill vcated in mid 
western city of 75,000 po perma 
nent position in larg £ com 
pany for ight man. Salary open Ad 
dress 7476, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minr 
— EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman, O} and West Virginia ri- 
tory representing southwestern and 
northwestern mills as vell as our wn 
selling our prepared mixes, and other spe- 
cial flours Only a man with outstand- 
ing record will be considered. State age, 
experience and reference Addres 7495, 
The Northwester n Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








29 


Chicago 32, Ill. 


15 
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ALLIS CHALMERS GYROSIFTER 6-DECK 
- 31”x31” — Screen Size (new). Rubber 
Lining Engineers, 2700 West 35th St., 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


ened 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ''AMBERMILCO”’ 








Western King F lour__— 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








WEST 10TH 
KA'NSAS CITY 6, 


FLOUR 


STREET : slide 
MISSOU EVERY 


PURPOSE 
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WANT ADS 


Canadian Barley Export Curb 
Raises Strong U. S$. Protests 


barley handlers and maltsters in the 
United States. 
been depending upon Canadian barley 
up to 85% of their total usage and 
the elimination of this source of sup- 
ply will cause much inconvenience. 

Not long ago a group of Canadian 
barley experts visited in the United 
States for the purpose of learning 
how Canadian barley was being used 
by maltsters and to study ways and 
means of making the Canadian grain 
more readily available to American 
The action of the Dominion 
government in restricting barley ex. 
ports is r 
stand, handlers 


Winnipeg, Man.—Early last week 
the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture announced that no further 
export permits will be granted for 
barley, whole, ground or processed. 
The announcement stated that after 
a survey it was decided to hold the 
carry-over from the 1944 barley crop 
and the entire 1945 crop for Canadian 
consumption to protect the agricul- 
tural livestock program. 

The announcement immediately 
met with a vigorous protest from all 
sections of the grain trade, but there 
is still indication that Ottawa will 
change its mind on the subject. 

Grain trade officials at Winnipeg 
point out that Western Canada bar- 
ley grades were altered to provide 
suitable malting barley for export 
to the United States, and also that 
Canada in the last three years has 
supplied United States maltsters with 


an average of about 30,000,000 bus 
a year. 
They stress the importance of 


maintaining the United States mar- 
ket, as it will undoubtedly be a neces- 
sary outlet in the next few years for 
Canadian barley. They are very em- 
phatic that nothing should be done to 
affect the security of the United 
States market for Canadian malting 
barley. 

U. S. Inconvenience 

The announce- 


Much 
Minneapolis, Minn.- 


users. 


them h 


through their Winnipeg contacts 





Chicago, 


convention of the Illinois Feed As. 
sociation will be held Oct. 1-2 at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 


Although 


planned to 
year because of the restrictions of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
they changed ‘their plans when the 
ODT modified the convention 


Officers of 
ganized in 


John J. White; vice president, Roland 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS FEED GROUP 
PLANS MEETING OCT. 1.2 
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Some maltsters have 












difficult to under- 
say, and most of 
registered protests 
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Ill.—The second annual 













the directors had 
hold a convention 





not 
this 








ban. 
this group, which was or- 
April, 1944, are: president, 












































































ment that Canadian barley exports Nelson; treasurer, Victor C. Dewein, 
have been prohibited for an indefinite and executive secretary, Lloyd §. 
period came as a severe shock to Larson. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. D 
Aug. 21 157 154% 162% 162 156% 155% sid 171% 
Aug. 22 .. 158 155 163% 163 5 156 171% 
Aug 23 158 155% 164% 163 M4 156% 171 
Aug. 24 158% 156 164% 1 & 156% 171} 
Aug 25 158% 155% 164% 16: % 156% 171 
Aug. 27 157% 155% 163% 162% b 156% 1691 
CORN OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas Cit) Chicago Minnespolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept 
Aug 21 118% 3 57 57 % 521 
Aug. 22 ‘ 57% 58% 2 
Aug. 23 114% 57} 84 
Aug. 24 115% 58% 9\, 
Aug. 25 115} 58 5% 59™% 4 
Aug. 27 115} over 58 59 53% 
RYE KLAXSEED BA 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis P 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept 
Aug. 21 1337 126% 6 310 310 
Aug. 22 13 128 % 310 310 
Aug. 2 13 130 310 310 
Aug. 24 1 132 310 310 é 
Aug 25 1 131% 310 310 x 
Aug 27 13 131% 310 310 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY THE 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Aug. 18, and corres} ——— 
date of a year ago: 
co—-Wheat— -—Corn— cr Oats . ca Rye B ey 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 194 
Baltimore 5,998 179 s 18 17 93 86 
Boston s “s . 2 . 250 
Buffalo ve 12,803 100 242 2,808 1,944 615 2,366 
Afloat 178 ° 
CRICREO j.ssce ones 5,652 10,293 19 1,7 6,906 1,465 1,974 10,928 8 
MTOR .cccccesccss +" 63 J ; 
Duluth be es: ee sees 13,242 9,428 169 “s 1,000 817 j 09 1,8 
Fort Worth 6sb acer 9,289 14,821 154 94 SOO 187 8 21 
Galveston ‘ 3 2,249 1,876 
Hutchinson sostcteve SOTO Sarwan ° ° . , 
Indianapolis .......... 2,777 3,032 620 702 311 123 94 9 oy 
Kansas City eas P 29,729 7 113 638 69 69 115 182 P 
pn Ll re ee 1,461 20 73 6 10 . 8 | 
Minneapolis ...... 1,907 71 377 3=2,177 972 670 2,071 2,68 
NOW OFI@GQHS ..seccsce 573 117 162 ti 70 26 3 
New York TRE TECE 1,988 98 \ 1 1 1 
PAE obec sd essvns es . ‘ 
Omaha 189 579 1,491 340 506 ( 8 
Peoria S5Se 05-0008 WS 7 225 389 744 142 i 1 
Philadelphia ‘ as > 1,393 2,661 2 61 13 153 179 
Bt, Ein .isaes ox 5,381 7,732 369 1,184 1,364 224 27 Bf lt 
Sioux City 109 100 125 92 298 165 12 14 1 I 
St. Joseph Terrier 3,389 5,005 704 19 1 157 } 2 69 
Wichita Leer Ti 8,199 7,915 1 1 1 
Ree 56660 5% 806 307 
GH .6.¥ we ewe 121,304 161,726 4,658 10,929 16,599 7,179 4,138 16,058 10,07! 
EVANS MILLING CO Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
- WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 











Capacity, 16,000 Bushel: 
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a" | As Flouring Mills Co. 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

*#unnw eo! 


| coun F es “—ayane rr DEALERS IN 
i she” ae” Gee iil!) =) TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


=, NEW SPOKANE MILL MOST FP noceie i THE WORLD 


MILLS RINT VLE Lk Le A ed 
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in the 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 





storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, Pr E PRESTON parcven ihe s R Mit LL | NG Co. 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. ( alN SH << TLLINGY 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers ERC * ANT MILLERS 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


—_———— 





Duluth 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











ineapolis 





+ er ae 
WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





neupolis 





Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 





























Highest Gaatity WE rine Wheat and Rye Flew 
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WOODS avucrvn CO.L 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG a; 




















+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address Pee 
"HASTINGS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour | 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat ; 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 




















CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 











L 2, ebnated. Meo ° 
aa.” OOLEND apts WHEAT ees 
LOUR GER 
GLENORA ° yitA-B. WHEAT GERM CEREA, 
BUFFALO — 
Cable Address Mills at 
OGILVIE MONTREAL The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED MONTREAL FORT Wall 
USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 
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PORES MERE ERR PIR EDIRNE ILLS IE ORES EOL LEE LE ELE BSGE IIA LL LIE LIED AACE SLAB EEN BOO at 


WwW ESTERN CANADA a LUGS whites COMPANY LIMITED 


om ggg ca eg a 





CABLE: LAKURON spe) Le}, beep er.V, Fey. \ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


Jit GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


le FRE ARE ALGER oh i See 





Courtesy C.N .R, 


nS 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Gateway to the West, Winnipeg on 
the C.N.R. and C.P.R. transcontinental 
lines is the centre through which passes 
the bulk of Canada’s grain on its way to 
the East and the markets of the world. 
In turn, it is the distributing centre for 
manufactured goods from _ Eastern 
Canada and other parts of the globe. 





Originally Fort Rouge, and later Fort 
Garry, it has passed through colourful 
frontier and pioneer days since 1738 to 
emerge as a metropolis of more than 
300,000. Greater Winnipeg, today, with 
its modern power development and in- 
dustrial life is one of Canada’s most 
important cities. 


lo 


! 


Future aviation plans, and a host of 
new industries gives Winnipeg a particu- 
larly bright future in both manufacturing 
and distribution. 


ed 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY Be 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >> 
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uve BAG S AGS 
J COTTON BAGS 


IN CANADA COTTON 


~ JUTE 


. BAGS 


COTTON 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








LIAM 
)N 





Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


ene came 


r MAPLE LEAR 
v4 








TORONTO, ONTARIO 
































PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Export 


EAT p, 
AILLTAG 
45: aw 


ONTARIO 
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GRAIN AND FEED GROUP = 
PLANS MEETING BY MAIL | Export Flour 


By vote of its board of directors, 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National INSURANCE 
Association will not hold a formal i. ; igs 
convention this year. Rather, con- All Risks 
forming to requests of the ODT, it 
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will schedule a meeting of its board Special Service to Flour Mills on 
of directors, probably in early Oc- Gant paltae en 
S tober and probably in Omaha. and Transportation 
The membership will be asked to 
“ nominate men to fill vacancies which Sarg ive Tones’ Depersenee te 
ixport Flour Handling 





will occur on the board this year, and 
also will be ne 7 submit resolu- Western Assurance 
tions which the resolutions committee \ aes 
should consider as policy matters for a C pene pee 
the coming year. From the list of SORONTO, CANADA 
names of men nominated by the F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


VG Cl ry J and Importers membership, the nominations com- Royal Bank Blde., Toronto, Canad 


mittee at the board meeting in Oc- 










_ 
= 
amd 
rv 
om | 
We 
























i : ; 2 opl_rn 7 anny a 
. tober will select those whom it will aa Schnell ann gael 
ican Agents 
recommend to the board for elec- 111 John Street, New York 
tion. Ranking officers (vice presi- 
= dents) will be advanced in order. The 
A third vice presidency will be filled 






from among the men nominated by 
the membership for a directorship. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BLUE RIBBON AWARD 
Manhattan, Kansas. McPherson 
County won the Blue Ribbon honors 

























ba 







Grain Shippers 






7 for wheat this year, R. I. Throck- * 
— morton, chairman of the executive Domestic and Export 
ss committee for the hard winter wheat 
as improvement program, has _an- TORONTO ELEVATORS 





nounced. The extensive interests of LIMITED 
farmers, millers and grain dealers in 
“a that county in growing and distribut- 
=| ing certified seed wheat of approved 
varieties was the basis of the award, 
Mr. Throckmorton said. His an- 


nouncement followed a meeting of COATSWORTH C0 

the committee which was attended & OPER 

BU RLAPS by A. L. Clapp, secretary of the Kan- LIMITED 

& TWINES J) sas Crop Improvement Association; 

Dr. John H. Parker, director of the ® 

ail Kansas Wheat Improvement Asso- Grain and 
os ciation, and L. L. Compton, L. E. A 

ae ae Willoughby and E. A. Cleavinger, all oN F d 
ae WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LI extension agronomists, Kansas State . ce 5 
le = - College. Mr. Throckmorton is head ) 
ca. aD ee of the agronomy department of the 
college. Twenty-five counties com- 


peted in the blue ribbon wheat qual- 
ity contest. 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Vanes St See 


















Canada 


Toronto 






































Exporters 








TORONTO, CANADA 











RoC. PRAT 


Kipp - Kelly Rotary Granulators E orte 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” sal false, tore, Sobor FLOUR, CEREALS, FEI 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 68 King Street, Eust 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada TORONTO, CANADA 























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 








“HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


@ * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. Milligroup 
LONDON, ENGLAND Londo 


eee 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


| 
| 














(mi / 
ah 


Since 1857 


James, Michardeon & duns 


Grain Merchants Shippers and 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH” 






= _\ 


“Or Cable Address: 














UNI 


be 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Excha 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


TED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















Cable Ad 


a 





“SILVERKING” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Suecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” ““WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 


dress: ‘‘WoLMACS’ ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 






















IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


| OATMEAL 
D>, : A aa 


obin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices 
WINNIPEG - TOR( 


VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
INTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL »- MONCTON 
NTREAL *« ORIENTA XPORT OFFIC ANCC ER 
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CHILDREN and MATCHES 


Both are good in their places, but 


A POOR COMBINATION 


- 
The number of recent fires in Mill and Elevator proper- 
ties, caused by children, is truly alarming. You can do 
much to prevent such a happening in your own property. 
1. Keep all outbuildings securely locked. 
Prevent accumulations of combustibles outside. 


Discourage children from using your Mill or 
Elevator property as a playground. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
k 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 








Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


oard of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. %: fours, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








A certain salesman was proposing 
to his best girl. 

“And, sweetheart,” he finished, 
“T’ll lay my whole fortune at your 
feet.” 

“It isn’t a very big fortune,” she 
reminded him. 

“IT know, dear,” he replied, ‘but 
it’ll look awfully big beside your 
little feet.” 

(He made the sale.) 


¢¢ ¢ 
We see by the papers where, on 
account of a tidal wave has again 
swept the Florida coast, many bath- 
ing girls had a narrow escape from 


bathing. 
¢¢ ¢ 
Wife: I can read you like a book, 
John. 
Husband: Then why dont you? 


‘You skip what you don’t like in a 


book, but in me you linger over it. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Newly-married Girl: Marriage is 
a game of give and take. 
Hubby: What you don’t give—she 


takes. 
¢¢¢ 

A man went to his doctor for an 
examination and the doctor told him 
he had diabetes. 

“T can’t have it,” he protested. “I’m 
only 41 years old.” 

“Age has nothing to do with it,” 
persisted the doctor. ‘You have dia- 
betes.” 

Stunned by the news, the patient 
went home on a street car muttering 
hysterically to himself: 

“To think. I got diabetes at 41 

. diabetes at 41. . ‘i 

He kept saying this over and over 
again until a fellow passenger pro- 
tested. 

“What are you kicking about?” he 
demanded. “I got Amalgamated Rail- 


way at 68!” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Baa, baa, black sheep! Have you any 
wool? 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full. 
One for my master and one for my 

.dame, 

And one for college students to pull 
over the eyes of 37,473 professors. 
¢?¢ ¢ 

Two farmers passed in their bug- 
gies on the road. 

“Si,” called one, “what did you 
give your mule when he had distem- 
per?”’ 

“Turpentine. Giddap.”’ 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si, I gave my mule turpen- 
tine and it killed him.” 

“Killed mine, too. Giddap.” 

¢¢ ¢ 


An old darkey got up one night 
at a revival meeting and said: ‘‘Brud- 
ders and sistern, you all knows an’ 
I knows dat I an’t been what I 
oughter been. I’se robbed hen roosts 
and stole hogs, and tole lies, and got 
drunk, and slashed folks wi’ mah 
razor and shot craps, cussed an’ swor 

had t’ kill a man onct; but I is 
here to thank de Lord der’s one thing 
I ain’t nebber done: I ain’t nebber 
lost my religion.” 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 

















GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 


no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


— 











WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
5 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 





Cable Address: ‘‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


( OVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“CoveNTRY,'’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
eething Lane, 
Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


E. A. GREEN 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 
| 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVE RPOOL 
LEITH 
GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: *‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 





Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, 


OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “Grains, Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR mavontune 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “ 


GLASGOW 


WAVERLEY” 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable “Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 


Address: 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘“DipLoMA,'' Glasgow 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. - GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: *'Puitip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN KTLOUR ponestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Geaacs 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








vane of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 
BOSTON 


rw 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
274 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


























“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 







* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 







Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA > 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





















“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. .. cokes. “On Chapman & Smith Co. ...... 
Acme-Evans Co. ..ccccsscccccccees 22 Chase Bag Co. hese ee ROeeens 
Acme Flour Mills Co. Se es eee ee 3 Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. ........e.. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd. Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Alva Roller Mills .......-- eta teres 19 COG: PEAT OO, ibd 605.508 ode oe 
Amber Milling Co. .cecccsecccccce 10 Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend 1 R 
Amendt Milling Co. ......-.-eeeessees Chickasha Milling Co. ........-. 
American Bakers Machinery Co. ...... oe er re ae eee ee ke oe 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... Church @ Dwight Co; FMC. 60 céscseves 
American Dry Milk Institute, In¢ Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
American Flours, Inc. .....+++-+++-+ 18 Conn, PUES occ.6.scess 
American Machine & Foundry Co, ..... Colborne Mig. Co. .ccrciicvcvtcesececes 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ...... Peewee 4) Coleman, David. Inc. ...... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc, .....0e0eeeeee Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Appraisal Service Co., Ine. Columbus Laboratories ... eee eee RES 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co ‘ Peneere ae Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. . sis 47 Consolidated Flour Mills Cc 
Arnold Milling Co. raver reef ‘ 3 Continental Grain Co 
r Atkinson Milling Co. ...... cepercsions 33 Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Baker Perkins, Inc. ..-+-+-++eeeees CROMEOLE. GS 60 66-556 i chee reas teews 
Barnett & Record Co. ..eeeeeeeees Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ........ 37 Crete Beilin, TRS. ..66 ss scess 
Bay State Milling Co. ......++++-e+05 22 Crookston Milling Co 
Belan, Mathew C. ce occerecres Cee Be Gy no Wee eke 6 ows S 08d dee ee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ....ccrcccecses 1 COW. BE oo stetesvsseeees 
Big Jo Flour Mills jacew ae 33 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ......+++-++++8+ 37 Dairymen's League Co-operative As- 
Blaié Milling Co. ....cccccsccccecveces 37 SRI EE bik Ac eh ne ceena teres 
SS ly Es. 90.6.0.8.9006505.08.000% ike Oe Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. .....- cesses 18 i A er ee ee a ae eee 
Borden CO. .scccccccsccvcccccsccscscces oe ee ree eee ere ee eer Cre 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. ......-- 18 De Stefano, Ulysses AOL U ELT TTT ETT 
Bowman Dairy Co. ..-.-eeeereeecerere Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. ...-++++- Deutsch & Sickert Co pee esbedesveee 
Brey & Sharpless ......... 17 Diamond Crystal Salt Co., In 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ..---eeereeeeeeeee 47 Dizie-Portiand Flour Co. ..cccccccceces 
Brownold, M. bp GO. oe ee Denty DiOGr BE. TAG. sccvecdssvccece 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ......... Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ...... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 37 Doughnut Corporation of America 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .........- 16 Dow Chemical Co ee ee ee eee 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 39 Duluth Universal Milling Co. ......... 
Cameron, John F., & Co. .......... 47 on Ree sla apd eta 
C Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ........... 43 rehadioumn , Bivteshabie A osname aes ey ee 
; : itchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp. ..... 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 44 
eee se we Eeweer Oe. E Eagle Roller Mill Co. ...........6. 
pacar Valley Milne Co. ++ -++ss.ses: 37 -4 Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. .............. 31 wekhart, B. A., Milling Co. ............ 
Cargill, Inc. ....... 30 BRS POSES OG. icc cs ceceveccisvees 
Carr, FB. Be osceccerees eesbcececresons SR SURE GR. ds6is5a0cb5see scence 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. ........... 47 Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ....... - 41 & LAMNties GO.. TRS. cccccccvcsececes 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 37 BEasmueller Co. ..ccccccccccccccscccccess 





Chandier, Arthur 1... & Co. .ccccccceces Bvane MIME Co. ccccccscvcccccccee 











Junction City 


K Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchr 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 


Midland Flour Milling Co. 


Minot 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana 


Morrison 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EF Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 
I 


Warquhar Bros. ...-.ccccese 
Peast, © 2, & CO cicecswies 
Pederal Mill, FRG: oi ctevescocse 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ....... 
POFDG Gov. o6.064:00 6.0500 cece 806% 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .. “se 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ..... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. .. 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Fort Morgan Mills .........0.- 
Franco, Francis M. ...-..escoece 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills.... 


‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
¥ Garland Milling Co. 


General Baking Co. ...... 

General Mill Equipment Co. ... 
General Mills, Inc. ....-.+eeee- 
George, S., CO. cocsscccccccces 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. .....+..+. 
Globe Milling Co. .....e-eevees 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. ........ 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Goakbous MB Obs ciccccciecvesse 
Great Bend Milling Company .. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. ...... 





I Haaky Mfg. Co. cc cccscees 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.... 





Hachmeister, Inc. ...cccreeeee 
Hamm, J: Mi. & C.. Mascccevces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.... 
Handees CO, secccccccsevesodeos 
Hardesty Millin® Co. ...ciccscs 
Harris Bros. @ Co., Ltd. «26... 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
PEATU+CArter GO. s0 os-cbcesvcceres 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ....ceceees 
Henkel Flour Mills ......-+e+- 
Higginsville Flour Mill ....... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc.... ... 
Holland Engraving Co. ...... 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd.... 
Horan, Hubert J. ..cccsecesees 
Ifosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. .... 
Hfouston Millimg Co. ....eeeee- 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hlubbard Milling Co. ......... 
Hunter Milling Co. ..csccccees 
I Igleheart Bros., Inc. ...... 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. ... 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Ine. . 
Innis, Speiden & Co. .cccicccss 
International Milling Co. ..... 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. .... 


Frank, Milling Co. 


J Jaeger, . 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 


Jewell, L. R., & Son.. a erardceie 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Cc 


L. &., @0.,. ie. 


Joseph, ’ . 
Milling Co. 


& Reid, Ltd. 


\ McConnell 
pe McKinnon & MeDonald, Ltd 


McLean, W. D. . 
McVeigh & Co. 


Maney Milling Co. ......-2+.6. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc....... 
Mennel MUiRe CO. .csicccirvecs 
Merck & Co., IMG... ccccccscces 
Merrill, HarelG As ssccecocese 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ....... 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 


Bansen MUN OO: oie cccckc cuss 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. 

Kelly-Erickson Co. .ccccccccese 

Kelly Flour Co. .cccccsvccevccccccccccce 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ate G achianacles 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., IMc........0.% 
Kimpton, W. S., & SOMmS.......ceeeeees 
King, H. H., Flour Milla Co......0.0+ 
King Midas Flour Mills ....csccccceee 
King Milling Co. .cccccccccccsccseccece 
ay ee ae © ree eee ee ee ee a 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc........ 
Koerner, Jdokm F., &B OO. 2cicecevs 

I EG GYORRG TRUS 66 ck icici ccacccese 
_4 Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Lakeside Mims Co:i, Bit@sie cise ccacés 
Larrowe Mills, Ine, ieSa late moe ears 
Lee, H: D., Flour Mille Cocicc. cecveces 
Lever Bros, CO, .sccscscccsscccvcss 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Ee Ws Tg NGS whee neeredscc sees 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc...........6. 
Lye, J. ©, BRE OGisscccccvcvcess 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Flour Mill Co. 


Flour Mills Co. ..... 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.... 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co......... 


Morris, CH H., & Co....ccce. 

Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd..... 
Moundridge Milling Co. ........ 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


N National Cotton Council of 
a 


America 
National Grain Yeast Corp. ... 
Neat, BM. dug B COscccscscvcve 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 


Neill, Robert, EtG. .cccccsccccs 
New Century Co. 


New Era Milling Co. ..... S6006 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co..... 
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Newton Milling & Elevator Co...... 


Noblesville Milling Co. 


POGUPES IORI TR... ioc esncicevectosess 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Northern Publishing Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Omega Machine Co. 
Foundry) 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
I 


suilders Tron 


P Page, Thomas, Milling Co....... 


Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 


on, De MTT ECT CRETE Te 


Pfeffer Milling Co. 


Poser, Chad... 2 CG, Tis ccccccciss 





Pilmeanm & PRUNPS occ ccsscccsececes 
Piewery BENS, TNS. oc ccc ccccvevescs 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columb 


Chemical Division .........ccccee. 


Pratt, R: ©. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Red Wing Milling Co. 


Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co.......sceece. ; 
PAO GUNMEN TOUS 6:6:6) 60:66:00 bb Kb -a08 
Baird, Ltdis...... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .......... 


Russell, D. T., & 


Russell Milling Co. 


Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co........... 


S St. Cloud Milling Go... .....ccccs 
\ St. Joseph Testing Laboratories 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
Schneider, W. H., Co. 
Schultz, 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security 


Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Shevelove, J. J. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co....... 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, | 


Southwestern Laboratories 
Spillers, Ltd. 
ce a 2 
Spokane Flour Mills Co....... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Stanard-Tilton 

Milling Co.) 


Division 


Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 
Standard Milling Co. ...... 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .......... 
OR VNE UML” Xco-a- b's bs 640 84.06 


Stock, F. W., & Sons, ios. 


Stonhard Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & 
Swift & Co. 


Kennedy 
r Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Textile Bag 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. Ss. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 


Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc....... 








Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
SEARS Gra Oo. .eccsvcse 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Twin City Machine Co. 


7 Uhimann Grain Co. 

J Union Machinery Co. 
Universal Mills ......... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 


Urban, George, Milling Co......... 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.... 


Meel-Import 
Works 


Verhoeff's 
Victor Chemical 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 


Voigt Milling Co. 


"a. Milling Co. ... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. 


Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Western Assurance Co. 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 


Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. ......... 
Western Waterproofing Co. 


WHITE, BOd weccccccccccccsscccsces 
WRIRS B OG. vescccvocccesccescveccs 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co.........- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.......-+++++: 
Williams Bros. Co. .......eeeeeeeee? 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.......-- 


Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


(Division 


R Red River Milling Co. .......... 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 





eterctces., Hi... MULL LETTE TUTTE Te 
OT a a 2): a a 
mune Co.. TC. cise 
Seedburo Equipment Co............. 








Manufacturers Assoc 





August 29, 1945 
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fae Flour enrichment is simple — sure — 
M and safe with N-A’s 3-Way Service: 






1. N-Richment-A*, with its 10% 
safety factor 


2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 










So choose the type of N-Richment-A 


best suited to your needs for adherence 
















A to formula, stability and uniform feed- 


This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


ing qualities — plus a complete enrich- 


ment service. 


“Registered Trade Mark 


TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 except 


that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of ¥2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 


escaiypaipi WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC. AGENTS FOR 


a TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A - 
‘7 This type has sodium iron pyrophos- ' y F | ii f= . & 
93 phate as its source of iron and is com- 2 ihe sin 
BELLEVILLE9 e@ NEW JERSEY 


pounded to be fed at the rate of 4% oz. 
Represented in Principal Cities 











“ of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 








IS 


HE REALLY SLOW? 


Surveys show that many children 
are handicapped in their schoolwork 
by improper diets 


It has been amply demonstrated 
that children deprived of proper 


food, 


children 


fed 


haphazardly, 


sent off to school with little or no 
breakfast, cannot learn as fast, or 
retain what they learn as well, as 
children whose diets are good. 
Yet survey after survey shows 
that all these things which should 


never happen do happen in many 
American homes. 

Obviously, there is no single 
answer to the problem of better 
nutrition in America, but authori- 
ties agree that part of the answer 
is nutrition education. 

Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 
children . . . materials which will 
be based on the latest authorita- 


tive information and_ perfected 


with the help of a committee of 
educators. 

These materials are soon to be 
tested with the cooperation of a 
number of rural, suburban and 
city schools. 

The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages in 
the months to come. We invite 


your comments and suggestions, 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


EVERY DA 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or solad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


i 
8) 


e 
Re 
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POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


za . 4 
MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


= “ 
BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of ad 


$ appearing 


in educational, medical and health 


in their Prop 


duct foods 


er place in the diet. 











